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For small, fast-moving game use 
Peters .25-20 and .32-20 High-Ve- 
locity Expanding Cartridges. 


For Medium and Large Game use 
the .30-30 and .30 Remington with 
the improved type M. C. Hollow- 
Point Expanding Bullet or the .25 
Remington, .25-35 and .30-30 with 
regular soft point bullets. 


For Big Game there’s nothing to 
equal the .250-3000, .270 Win- 
chester, .300 Savage, .30-40 Krag, 
or the .30-06 with Protected Point 
Expanding Bullets. 


Your Chance at last— 
a magnificent buck 


AKE sure of him with accurate, straight shooting ammunition. 
For speed, flat trajectory, accuracy, dependability, and shocking 
power you can’t equal Peters Big Game ammunition with Pro- 

tected Point and Hollow-Point Expanding Bullets. 

Peters Game Cartridges, like Peters Shot Shells, are loaded by the 
Peters exclusive method. The bullets are perfectly formed and evenly 
balanced so that they spin true. The primer is a special Peters develop- 
ment and protected by letters patent. 

The result is a combination of loading, primer and bullet that hits where 
you hold and stops what you hit—the maximum of accuracy with ex- 
treme shocking power. 

There’s a superior Peters load for every shooting requirement. Ask 
the Peters dealer or write us for descriptive literature. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. K-26 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Los Angeles 


ELERS 


AMMUNITION 




















Service To Shooters! 


SHOOTING EQUIPMENT of ALL KINDS FOR YOUR 
FALL and WINTER ACTIVITIES 


Winchester Rifle, Model 52, New Model Stock, $36 


Winchester Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Model 
52, $36.00. 5-shot magazine, 28-inch barrel, weight 
8% Ibs. (Improved Model) 


Savage Rifle, Model 1919, $18.50 


Savage Rifle, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Model 1919, 
$18.50. 5-shot magazine, 25-in. barrel, Weight 7 Ibs. 


Stevens Rifle, Single Shot, No. 414, $16.25 


Stevens Single Shot No. 414, Armory Model, $16.25. 
24-inch barrel, weight 8 Ibs. 


TARGETS 


20-yard S. A. 
50 and 75 feet $6 per 1,000 


$5 per 1,000 
$1.50 per 250 





50-yard S. A. 
$2.50 per 100 





Gallery Rifle 


Target Pistol Targets 


Flexifold Field Cleaners Reloading Tools 


.22 or .30 (specify which) 

Flexifold Patches, per pkg. ............ 
Shotgun Cleaner 

45 Pistol Cleaner 





The following comprises a complete set of 
tools for reloading Krag or Springleld ammuni- 
tion. Bullets may be purchased already cast 
or regular metal-jacketed bullets may be used. 
In either case the bullet mould will not be 
needed. 

Ideal No. 3 Double Action Tool $5.4 
Ideal Bullet Mould (specify weight of 

bullet) 3.1 
Ideal Shell Resizing Tool 
Ideal Muzzle Si 
Ideal Shell Expanding Chamber 
Ideal No. 5 Powder Measure 


THEN. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 
Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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Colt’s and Portland, Ore.Team Again Win 
the Camp Perry Police Team Match 


Set New World Mark 
and Capture Colt Trophy 


G. G. Shaylor, Sergt. J. H. Young, C. B. Maxwell, Geo. A. Marshall, Mrs. 
Young, C. F. Shaylor 





Trophy presented 
by Colt’s for an- 
nual competition 
between Police 
Pistol Teams. 


OLT accuracy and dependability have again 

triumphed in National competition by winning first 

honors in every important pistol-shooting event of 
the 1927 Camp Perry Matches. With Colts the 
Portland Police Team bettered their own world’s 
record of 1093 points made in 1925, by shooting a 
score of 1105. The new Colt “Camp Perry” model 
.22-Cal. Pistol won in its class over 28 competitors, 
Colt’s .45 U.S. Government model shared honors 
with the Colt Army Special (now renamed the “Official 
Police”), making each day of the meet a “Colt Day.’ 
Year after year, Colts in the hands of both expert and 
amateur shooters, maintain Colt’s leadership in the 
firearms world. 


Other 1927 Camp Perry Matches Won With 
Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols 


.22- Caliber Slow-Fire Pistol Match, (Won with 
“Camp Perry” Model Colt) 

Slow-Fire Pistol Match, (Won with a Colt’s “Army 
Special” Revolver) 

Timed-Fire Pistol Match, (Won with a Colt’s .45 
Automatic Pistol 

Rapid-Fire Pistol Match, (Won with a Colt’s .45 
Automatic Pistol) 

Camp Perry Instructors’ Match—Rifle and Pistol, 
(Latter a Colt’s .45 Automatic) 
R. A. Individual Pistol Championship, (Won 
“with a Colt’s .45 Automatic) 

N. R. A. Pistol-Team Match, (Won with Colt’s Army 
Special Revolvers) 

Individual Police Pistol Match, (Won with a Colt’s 


with Colt’s Army Special Revolvers) 

Special Police Match, (Won with a Colt’s Army 
Special Revolver) 

National Individual Pistol Match, (Won with a 
Colt’s .45 Automatic) 

National Pistol Team Match, (Won with Colt’s .45 
Automatics) 


COLT’S Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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ALL-DOMINANT—CAMP PERRY 1927 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL 52 


‘THE winners in match after match right down through the small-bore program of the 

1927 National Matches at Camp Perry were shooting one make of rifle—the Winchester 
Model 52 Bolt Action. Year after year the dependability, amazing accuracy and holding 
and the outstanding shooting qualities of this super target rifle are proved, indoors and out, 
by the victories attained with it. At these 1927 National Matches its right to the title 
of The Dominant Small-Bore Target Rifle of America was again earned without dispute. 


Here’s what the record shows, 


Dewar International Match—Fifteen of the 20 mem- 
bers of the United States team which set the new 
match record of 7,806x 8,000, including Virgil 
Richard, high man, shot the Winchester Model 52. 


East and West Team Match—Both teams broke all 
previous match records. West team won by a point, 
1,783 to 1,782. Ail eight of the West team and four 
of the eight on the East team shot the Model 52. 


National Individual Small-Bore Championship—Won 
by R. H. McGarity of Washington, D. C., 838 x 
850. McGarity and second and third place men 
shot Model 52. 


Small-Bore Wimbledon—Won by H. C. Wright, 

¢ Fresno, Calif., Possible 100. Model 52. 

Individual Long-Range Match—Won by R. H. Mc- 
Garity, with a Possible 100. Model 52. 

Camp Perry Individual Match—Won by R. H. 


McGarity with 248. Second, P. H. Brill, 248. 
Both shot Model 52. 


Preliminary Dewar Course Match—Won by J. E. 
Miller, 396x400. Model 52. 

Short-Range Team Match—Won by Pennsylvania 
Civilian team for third consecutive year. Score 
2,346 (New match record). All six members shot 
the Winchester Model 52. 

Short-Range Two-Man Team Match—Won by F. 
Johansen and H. Renshaw, 788x800. Both shot 
Model 52. 

Two-Man Team Long-Range Match—Won by J. C. 
Jensen and R. H. McGarity, 593 x 600. McGarity 
shot Model 52 as did both shooters on second place 


team. 
Swiss Match—Won by Virgil Richard with 20 con- 
secutive bulls. Model 52. : 
Inter-Club Long-Range Match—Won by Capital Rifle 


Club, Washington, D. C. All members used 
Model 52. ; 
International Railwaymen’s Match—Of American 
team, scoring 7,696, seventeen members shot 


odel 52 


For Indoor Gallery or Outdoor Range 


WINCHESTER 


MODEL 52 


Bolt Action .22 Long Rifle 
The Dominant Small-Bore Target Rifle of America 
And to complete the ideal small-bore combination use Winchester Precision cartridges 
in your Winchester Model 52. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U. S. A. 
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Left to right: Shaylor, Shaylor, Maxwell, Young, Marshall 


Pistol Team Record Broken 
with Western Cartridges 


NEW world’s record was established by the 

pistol team representing the Portland, Oreg., 

Police Department in winning the Interna- 
tional Police Team Championship at the 1927 Na- 
tional Rifle and Pistol Matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. All members of the team used WESTERN 
cartridges in their .38 S. & W. Special revolvers in 
compiling the winning score of 1,105. 


The same team also entered the National Rifle As- 
sociation Pistol Team Match, all being members of 
the Sellwood Rifle Club. They won this match, 
also, with a score of 1,303, defeating several of the 
best pistol teams in the country. The Portland 
Police team won the Police Championship at the 
last national matches in 1925, at which time they 
also shot WESTERN cartridges. 


Many of the country’s leading Police Departments, 
as well as hundreds of civilian pistol experts, pre- 
fer WESTERN cartridges, because their tests 


have convinced them that WESTERN is accurate, 
uniform, and unfailingly dependable. A trial will 
convince you that you can improve your pistol 
shooting with WESTERN cartridges just as so 
many Police Departments have done. 


A number of police officers have told us that re- 
gardless of what ammunition is issued to them for 
target practice, they buy WESTERN Super-Police 
cartridges to carry in their guns when they are on 
duty because of their confidence in the extra stop- 
ping power of this load. There can be no stronger 
recommendation of WESTERN quality and re- 
liability than to have them chosen by experienced 
officers whose lives may depend upon their choice. 


For the .22, the new Marksman cartridge with 
Non-Corrosive priming and Lubaloy coated bullet, 
is creating a sensation. Detailed information con- 
cerning WESTERN pistol cartridges or loads for 
rifle or shotgun will be gladly sent upon request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1125 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Calif. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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Non-corrosive Primers 


The most important development in small-arms ammunition in three and one-half decades 


By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen . 


HE three outstanding developments or improvements in rifle 
ammunition since the days of the muzzle-loader are: 


1. The development of the brass cartridge case. 

2. The introduction of high-power smokeless powder and the 
jacketed bullet. 

3. The development of the non-corrosive primer. 

The first development made possible the handy breech-loader and 
magazine weapons. The second did away with objectionable smoke, 
and by very considerably flattening the trajectory, made it possible 
to hit at much longer ranges than formerly, but it also brought in 
its wake much corrosion and a short barrel life. The newest develop- 
ment, the non-corrosive primer, overcomes these objections to 
modern high-power ammunition. 

After-corrosion of the bore of rifles was not a very troublesome 
problem in the days when all rifle ammunition was loaded with black 
powder. A rifle barrel containing black-powder fouling would not 
always rust even if left uncleaned for long periods, and all that was 
necessary to preserve the bore indefinitely, even in the dampest 
climates, was to push a dry patch through, followed by an oily one. 
But with the modern ammunition of today, with primers of no later 
than nine months ago, the problem is a most serious one, for the 
fouling is so corrosive that neglect of proper and chemically correct 
cleaning means the total ruination of the rifle in a very few days. 
The readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN represent the best-informed 
riflemen of the nation. They mingle mostly with their kind, and I do 
not think they realize the conditions which obtain among the 
great mass of rifle-users in this country. 

Father gives his son Bill a .22 rifle for Christmas. He cautions 
Bill about never pointing it at anyone and never leaving it loaded, 
and perhaps as an afterthought he tells him: “Now, Bill, when you 
are through shooting always oil your rifle.” Bill promptly forgets 
this last admonition and a few days later brings his new rifle to 
father with a bullet stuck in the bore. Father drills it out, or gets 
it out somehow, or has a gunsmith do it, and again cautions Bill to 
oil it. A week or two later Bill again brings his rifle to father. This 
time it is leaded and will not shoot straight. Perhaps father scrubs 
the lead out somehow; but in a day or two it is as bad as ever. 
It shoots all over the landscape. 
rifle is hopelessly ruined, and a promising young marksman is lost to 
the nation. This is no exaggeration. It occurs about as related with 
ninety per cent of the rifles of our youths within two months or so 
of their purchase. 

But the youngster is not the only one who thus neglects and ruins 
his rifle. The average man who purchases a high-power rifle fires a 
box of twenty cartridges or so with it soon after he acquires it, puts 
it away without cleaning, or else runs an oily rag through it, which 
is the same as no cleaning, and perhaps takes it out that fall for a 
hunt with a continuation of lack of proper care. Within a month or 
two, perhaps much sooner, the bore is utterly ruined—rusted out. 

Even intelligent sportsmen who should know better quickly ruin 
their rifles through lack of care. As long ago as 1900 I met a doctor 
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Bill is no longer interested, the’ 


in the mountains of British Columbia. He was using a .303 Savage 
rifle and he never cleaned it. His excuse was, “When that steel- 
jacketed bullet goes through that bore at terrifically high velocity 
it takes out every speck of rust with it.” Again, six years later, I 
went on a month’s hunting trip with a friend who used a 6.5-mm. 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle. He did not know that it was necessary 
to clean the rifle, and he did not even own a cleaning rod. The bore 
was in horrible condition even at the start of the hunt, and before 
the hunt was over the rifle was so far gone that it would no longer 
shoot with any semblance of accuracy. 

I think that it is quite conservative to say that seventy-five per 
cent of the rifles sold in this country are utterly ruined within six 
months of their purchase by after-corrosion. This corrosion is due 
almost entirely to the primer. The powder-fouling by itself is 
almost harmless. But up until a few months ago all primers made 
in this country contained potassium chlorate as one of the ingredients 
going to make up the priming composition. Upon ignition potassium 
chlorate became potassium chloride, a salt quite akin to ordinary 
table salt. This salt deposited all over the bore. It absorbed water 
from the air just as common salt does, and this wet salt, of course, 
rusted the bore. One of the contributing difficulties was that it was 
very difficult to swab potassium chloride out of the bore, and that 
oil had no appreciable effect in either removing it or in preventing 
its causing rust. Thus the common cleaning of the uninformed mass 
of rifle-users did little or no good in preventing rusted bores. The 
only proper and safe way to remove this fouling is to dissolve it 
with water, then dry and oil the bore. But only one rifle-user in a 
thousand understood this or applied it. 

Now the non-corrosive primer is a cure-all for quite ninty per cent 
of these rifle ills, for it contains no potassium chlorate, and its 
fouling is not corrosive. The fouling of very few powders is cor- 
rosive. The orfly one that I know of which is sometimes slightly 
corrosive is Lesmok, and therefore cartridges loaded with Lesmok 
powder, even if primed with a non-corrosive primer, are not sure to 
be non-corrosive, although they usually are. This statement needs 
a slight qualification. Powder-fouling is not corrosive when the 
powder is burning within the proper pressure limits for the powder. 
Take, for example, du Pont I. M. R. No. 17% powder. This powder 
burns best at a pressure of about 48,000 pounds, but will burn well 
at pressures between about 36,000 and 54,000 pounds. Below 36,000 
pounds’ pressure the fouling of this powder is liable to become 
corrosive, if indeed the powder burns at all at such a low pressure, 
which it may not. Of course, when one buys factory-loaded car- 
tridges from one of the five prominent cartridge companies he is 
assured that the powder used is burning correctly; and if, in addi- 
tion, the cartridges are primed with a non-corrosive primer, he is 
also assured that the cartridge will not of itself cause the bore of 
the rifle to rust. 

The Swiss Government have used a non-corrosive primer in their 
service ammunition for some years. In the United States non- 
corrosive primers may be said to have been developed concurrently 
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by the Remington Arms Co. and _ by 
the Ordnance Department of the Army at 
Frankford Arsenal. Credit should be given 
to Mr. J. E. Burns, of the Remington Arms 
Co., and Mr. H. C. Pritham, of Frank- 
ford Arsenal. Following the lead of these 
two originators the other cartridge companies 
are also developing the non-corrosive primers, 
and some of them have already announced 
them in the .22-caliber rim-fire sizes. 

The Frankford Arsenal development was 
naturally confined to a center-fire primer for 
the .30-caliber service cartridge and the .45- 
caliber pistol cartridge, as that arsenal does 
not manufacture other sizes, nor rim-fire 
ammunition. The Government primer is 
now undergoing an extensive service test 
before it is finally adopted as the standard 
primer. 

The Remington non-corrosive has been 
given the trade name of Kleanbore, and was 
first developed for rim-fire cartridges, in 
which cartridges it has now been on the 
market for about a year. Remingtons are 
now about to place non-corrosive Kleanbore 
primers in many of their cénter-fire car- 
tridges. These Kleanbore center-fire car- 
tridges will be ready in some of the popular 
sizes by the first of the year, and will be 
available throughout the country just as 
fast as the various dealers can get stocked up. 

It may now be said that these primers and 
the ammunition loaded with them are a 
complete success. The primer is the most 
It must 


important part of the cartridge. 
never miss fire, and it must not deteriorate 
with age. What would happen to a car- 
tridge company if their ammunition got a 
reputation for misfires can well be im- 


agined. Also cartridges often stay on the 
shelves of small dealers tor ten years or more 
before they are sold. Thereiore any com- 
pany must go slow with their primers. A 
new primer must be watched in its per- 
formance for a long time before it can be 
safely trusted on the market. Now it hap- 
pens that the new primers have been under 
way in the laboratories and works of Rem- 
ington and Frankford for almost five years. 
They are therefore known to be absolutely 
sure-fire and stable. 

It is assumed that as a matter of course 
ammunition of all makes, and in all calibers, 
will in a comparatively short time be of the 
non-corrosive type. 

In the course of the development of these 
primers, and in their use by certain indi- 
vidual riflemen, a number of very interesting 
and important facts have been found. Take 
the rim-fire ammunition and the center-fire 
ammunition loaded with lead bullets, for ex- 
ample. It has been found that when such 
cartridges have been fired in a rifle the bore 
is coated with the products of the combus- 
tion of the powder and the primer and with 
a slight lead amalgam, and that this com- 
bination fouling coats the bore in such a 
manner as to give a rust-preventing film over 
it. Therefore when Kleanbore ammunition 
with lead bullets (either rim- or center-fire) 
is used, it is not only not necessary to clean 
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the bore after firing, it is actually advisable 
not to do so, for this protective coating 
might be disturbed by the cleaning process. 
Perhaps if one were going to lay his rifle 
up for some months it might not be inad- 
visable to swab the bore with a good stand- 
ard gun grease, but other than this a rifle 
fired with Kleanbore lead-bullet ammunition 
will not rust and need not be cleaned. The 
bore will remain in perfect condition cer- 
tainly for at least 150,000 rounds. After 
this immense number of rounds have been 
fired it has been found that apparently the 
wear due to the friction of the bullets be- 
gins to have its effect and there is some- 
times a slight falling off in accuracy, but 
there is no rust. 

The non-corrosive primer has been pit 
through most exacting tests for several 
years. A great many rifles have been fired 
periodically with it, and between the firings 
have been stored without cleaning in a 
cabinet where the humidity was only just 
short of absolute saturation. No rust re- 
sulted in any case. Other most drastic 
experiments have been tried with a perfect 
score for the non-corrosive ammunition in 
every case, except as stated where Lesmok 
powder was used, where there have been 
several cases of slight rust after long ex- 
posure to dampness. Therefore the non- 
corrosive cartridge is being loaded only with 
smokeless powder. As a sort of service 
test, Remington placed their new .22-caliber 
ammunition in all the shooting galleries in 
New York City for a year before they placed 
it on the market. This change was unknown 
to the galleries, who believed that they were 
receiving the same cartridges they had al- 
ways been supplied with. But one and all 
gradually began to note and comment on the 
cleanliness of the ammunition and the fine 
condition and long life of rifles used with it. 
Twenty-two caliber rifles using the new am- 
munition without cleaning have been fired 
alongside of similar rifles using ammuni- 
tion with the old chlorate primer, the 
latter rifles being cleaned the evening of the 
day on which fired, as is oiten the custom 
with well-informed riflemen. The bores of 
the latter rifles gradually became pitted, 
while those shot with hKleanbore ammuni- 
tion and not cleaned remained in perfect 
condition practically indefinitely. It seems 
that with the chlorate primer a sufficient 
time intervenes between the daily firing and 
evening for a very slight, practically un- 
noticeable rusting to take place, and a large 
number of these very slight rusting periods 
finally result in a pitted bore. We may there- 
fore say that perfect care of a rifle using 
ammunition having the old chlorate primer 
necessitates cleaning at the earliest possible 
moment after firing ceases. But how many 
riflemen will or can give such care to their 
weapons? 

I personally made a test with the .22-caliber 
Long Rifle Kleanbore ammunition in the 
summer and fall of 1926 just before it was 
placed on the market. I used a rifle which 
was in perfect condition at the start, and 
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which I previously cleaned with hot water 
to be sure that no potassium chloride re. 
mained in it. (This should always be done 
before starting to use ammunition with non. 
corrosive primers.) I fired 50 shots with this 
rifle and ammunition on each visit to my 
little testing range which averaged about once 
every two weeks. Between the firings the 
rifle remained absolutely uncleaned in my 
damp cellar garage. Before each day’s firing 
a single dry flannel patch was pushed through 
the bore to see if there was any evidence of 
rust. There was none. After four months 
of this test I concluded it and gave the barre] 
a thorough cleaning. It was still in new 
condition. Similar treatment of that rifle, 
using the old ammunition and chlorate primer, 
would have absolutely ruined the bore in 
about two weeks or less. 

The foregoing, it will be noted, refers to 
rifles using .22-caliber rim-fire ammunition, 
but it all pertains in every particular to rifles 
using the larger cartridges with lead bullets, 
smokeless powder, and primed with the non- 
corrosive primer. They will none of them 
cause rust, the fouling is rust preventive, and 
the maximum accuracy life of the barrel is 
attained. 

Riflemen will also be interested in the sure 
accuracy of the non-corrosive .22-caliber 
Long Rifle cartridge, aside from its other 
features. It is of course known to all ex- 
perienced small-bore riflemen that there are 
slight differences between the various .22- 
caliber rifles, even between individual rifles 
of the same make, and there are also slight 
differences between the different makes of 
Long Rifle ammunition, sometimes even be- 
tween different lots of the same make. It 
thus happens that a particular rifle and a par- 
ticular make and lot of ammunition will ft 
better together and give better accuracy than 
will some other make or lot of ammunition 
used. Thus, for example, Remington Klean- 
bore .22 Long Rifle ammunition may or may 
not be the most accurate ammunition for use 
in your individual rifle. Furthermore, one 
lot of such ammunition may give only fair 
results in a certain rifle, whereas another lot 
of that same ammunition purchased several 
months later may give excellent results in 
that same rifle. This is the almost invariable 
experience of all experts when shooting small- 
bore rifles. I have personally shot various 
lots of Kleanbore ammunition in four of my 
own .22-caliber rifles and in my .22 Smith 
& Wesson revolver. In no case did I get 
poor results. In the rifles the poorest group 
at 50 yards was 15@ inches. In a number of 
instances I obtained most excellent accuracy 
—as good as I have ever gotten. In the re- 
volver the accuracy was fine. Springfield 
Armory has been making a thorough inves- 
tigation of the non-corrosive Long Rifle car- 
tridge in the Springfield .22-caliber Ml 
rifle. With some lots and makes the accuracy 
has been superb, the best in fact that has 
ever been obtained in the .22-caliber Spring- 
field. It may be said that rustless ammuni- 
tion for this rifle is extremely important, for, 
like all other .22-caliber rifles, many are be- 
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ing ruined in service through lock of proper 
care. Thus the non-corrosive .22-caliber car- 
tridge is bound to shortly become the stand- 
ard for service use from the standpoint of 
economy alone. 

As regards .22-caliber accuracy, my own 
personal opinion is as follows: For competi- 
tive small-bore target-shooting I shall con- 
tinue, as I have in the past, to test different 
makes and lots in my rifle until I find an 
ammunition which gives the finest accuracy, 
and I shall use that ammunition. Should it 
happen to have a chlorate primer, I will al- 
ways clean the bore as soon after complet- 
ing firing as possible. But should it have a 
non-corrosive primer I shall not clean at all 
until the end of the season’s shooting. But 
for all other firing—practice, hunting, and 
just shooting at a mark—I shall use the non- 
corrosive .22 cartridge exclusively. 

We must now turn to the center-fire car- 
tridge, or more properly to the cartridge 
loaded with smokeless powder and jacketed 
bullets. Here, I believe, the non-corrosive 
primer is of even greater advantage than 
with lead-bullet ammunition. Several years’ 
use of such cartridges with the Kleanbore 
and new Frankford center-fire primers has 
shown conclusively that such ammunition 
does not cause rusting of the bore. No rust- 
ing has resulted from the use of such am- 
munition. However, the present thought in 
the laboratories and works where this am- 
munition has been tried seems to be that the 
combined primer, powder, and bullet-.ouling 
of this ammunition is not quite so rust-pre- 
ventive as when the lead bullet is used, prob- 
ably because of the lack of a small percent- 
age of lead amalgam in the fouling. ‘lhere- 
fore, after firing this center-fire, non-cor- 
rosive primer, jacketed-buliet ammunition, 
it is at present thought that it is safest to 
push an oily patch through the bore within 
a tew hours or so atter firing to protect the 
steel surface from the moisture in the air, 
just as one would coat any other clean steel 
surface to prevent its rusting. This is just 
a thought which I give for what it is worth. 
Future developments may produce a fouling 
with jacketed bullets which 1s rust-preventive, 
as with lead bullets. However, using am- 
munition loaded with the Kleanbore primer 
I fired a .25-20 rifle with Hi-speed ammuni- 
tion loaded with Sharpshooter powder, and 
a .30-06 Springfield rifle, and left both rifles 
absolutely uncleaned in my damp garage for 
45 days, at the end of which time there was 
no trace of rust in either bore. Had a 
chlorate primer been used both rifles would 
have been absolutely ruined. 

But absence of rust is not by any means 
the only advantage we obtain from the use 
of a non-corrosive primer in jacketed-bullet 
ammunition. To explain, I shall be obliged 
to digress a little. Let us look at the .25-20 
tifle when fired with ammunition containing 
a chlorate primer, smokeless powder, and a 
jacketed bullet. Such a rifle and ammunition 
ought to be absolutely the most popular gen- 
eral hunting and target rifle in America. The 
size is just right for nine-tenths of the hunt- 








ing that the average citizen gets anywhere 
near his home. The accuracy is splendid, 
groups of ten shots averaging in a 2%4-inch 
circle at 100 yards. Ammunition is cheap, 
and both rifle and ammunition are light and 
handy. But the .25-20 is not a very popular 
arm. The reason is because the life of the 
barrel is very short. Naturally the cartridge 
companies have said little or nothing about 
this; but the fact remains that a .25-20 rifle 
using smokeless powder, jacketed bullets, and 
a chlorate primer is completely ruined, so far 
as accuracy is concerned, by the firing of 
about 500 rounds through it. And this de- 
spite the most careful and scientifically cor- 
rect cleaning applied each time immediately 
after firing. In fact, I have seen one .25-20 
barrel that was completely ruined by the 
firing of about 200 cartridges through it on 
one afternoon. 

Now if we sectionalize a .25-20 barrel that 
has thus been worn out—that is, cut it in 
halves lengthwise so that we can critically 
examine the bore—we find that the bore is 
eaten out in spots and streaks. These spots 
or streaks look like burns. Apparently they 
are about .002 inch to .005 inch deep, and 
they may be 1/32 to 1/16 inch wide, and 
anywhere from 1/8 to 1 inch long. There 
may be from ten to fifty such places through- 
out the bore. Riflemen term such places 
“hog-wallows.” These injuries are not due 
to corrosion—that is, to rust. Rather they 
are caused by chemical erosion as distin- 
guished from mechanical erosion. Mechanical 
erosion is the gas cutting due to the slight 
escape of extremely hot powder gas between 
the bullet and the bore, and is seen typically 
in the powder burning and finally the en- 
largement of the throat of the chamber. We 
find as a result of long experience that this 
chemical erosion, or these hog-wallows, are 
most likely to occur with rifles using car- 
tridges of small powder capacity, and in 
small-bore rifles like the .25-caliber. In 
other words, the greater the proportion or 
concentration of the chlorate-primer fouling 
the greater the chemical erosion. For ex- 
ample, in the .25-20 cartridge we have .4 
grain of priming mixture and about 10 grains 
of powder, a proportion of 1 to 25 primer 
composition and powder. In the .30-06, 
however, we have .58 grain of primer com- 
position and 50 grains of powder, a propor- 
tion of about 1 to 95. Moreover, in the 
.25-20 the much larger percentage of primer 
fouling or primer activity is spread over a 
much smaller area of bore than in the .30- 
caliber, because of the smaller bore—that is, 
it is very much more concentrated. Thirty- 
caliber barrels which have been shot through 
their life in rifle erosion tests—that is, at the 
rate of 10 shots a minute, barrel cooled every 
50 rounds—when they are sectionalized fre- 
quently show slight traces of this chemical 
erosion, but nowhere near as much as some 
.25-20 barrels I have seen. Thirty-caliber 
barrels fired in machine gun erosion tests, 
where the firing is very much faster than in 
rifle erosion tests, and where the barrel gets 
very much hotter, do practically always 
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show this chemical erosion, usually very 
badly. ‘lhis chemical erosion may cause a 
barrel to become inaccurate quite as quickly, 
sometimes quicker than typical mechanical 
erosion at the throat. 

The ballistic engineers of the Remington 
Arms Co. have advanced the theory that 
this chemical erosion is caused by contact 
under pressure of melted or boiling potas- 
sium chloride with the steel. On firing the 
highest temperature occurring in a .30-caliber 
barrel is about 1,600 to 1,800 degrees centi- 
grade. Potassium chlorate melts at 357° C.; 
and at 400° C. splits into potassium chloride 
and oxygen. The potassium chloride in turn 
melts at 772° C., and boils at 1,500° C. It 
is thought that this melted or boiling potas- 
sium chloride is what does the damage. 
Other explosive chemists with whom I have 
discussed the matter can not subscribe to 
this theory, but have not as yet advanced 
any ideas of their own to explain the matter. 
Whatever may be the actual cause of this 
chemical erosion, it is evidently closely asso- 
ciated with potassium chloride, because it 
disappears entirely when a _ non-chlorate 
primer is. used. I have one .25-20 section- 
alized Winchester barrel which lost all sem- 
blance of accuracy aiter 400 rounds of the 
old .25-20 smokeless ammunition had been 
fired through it. Some of this ammunition 
was loaded with Hercules Sharpshooter pow- 
der, and some with du Pont No. 1204 powder. 
The barrel shows vesy bad hog-wallows—that 
is, chemical erosion—and also considerable 
throat erosion. I also have a .25-20 Win- 
chester rifle with plain steel barrel which to 
date has been fired 2,000 rounds with smoke- 
less ammunitivn primed with the Remington 
Kleanbore primer. Some of this ammunition 
was likewise loaded with Sharpshooter and 
some with No. 1204 powder. As far as can 
be told by examining this barrel from the 
breech and muzzle, it is just as perfect as 
when new. There is no evidence of any 
roughness of the bore or throat erosion, nor 
has the accuracy fallen off a particle. This 
barrel has never been cleaned. Remington 
has sectionalized a great many barrels that 
have been fired thousands and thousands of 
rounds with their Kleanbore primer until 
they were worn out by throat erosion or by 
the friction wear of the jacketed bullets, 
and they have yet to find any chemical ero- 
sion where this primer was used. They also 
find that the throat erosion progresses very 
much slower than when chlorate primers are 
used. They do not know what the accuracy 
life of a .25-20 barrel fired with the non- 
corrosive primer will be because they have 
not yet succeeded in wearing out a barrel. 
Mr. Burns estimates that the life of a .25 
Remington Rimless barrel using ammunition 
with the new primer will be upward of 10,- 
000 rounds. It is thought that on an average, 
barrels shot exclusively with the non-cor- 
rosive primer will have a life three times 
as long as those shot exclusively with the 
chlorate primer, and this supposes that the 
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T DOES NOT sound well for 
a man to begin a speech with 
an apology for it; and the 
same applies to a story. How- 
ever, I do feel that what fol- 
lows does need a little explana- 
tion; and for fear that some of 
you may misunderstand my 
motive let me say that it is 
“by request.” Many times it 
has'been suggested that I write 
on this subject; and it is, of 
course, a pleasure to do so. And 
if you as readers will be kind 
enough to forget the personal 
character of this narrative I 
shall greatly appreciate it. 
I was 16 years old when I 
received my first  rifle—a 
Stevens Ideal No. 44, .32 Long 
rim-fire. My brother chose a 
Stevens Favorite, when he was 
about 13; and this was all back 
in the good old days that we 
are often so prone to blow 
about. Yet it was at the time 
when a man who liked guns 
and wished to shoot or hunt, or 
even to pack a gun in his 
pocket, was not considered an 
outlaw but a good, reasonable, sensible man. 
On the other hand; our little boys of 
today come bouncing along ata time when 
“My country’ ’tis of thee” is not as it was. 
It is a great day of luncheon clubs, anti-gun 
committees, ‘etc.; and a2 man’ who knows 
enough to mind ‘his own business -is a real 
freak; ‘and if you aren’t minding half the 
town’s’ business you aren’t in it. -This latest 
leeth on the citizens—this latest dragon-head, 
the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Crime, or whatever they. call themselves—is a 
fine sample. This is 
the kind of.a world 
my little boys have . |: 
come into; and unless 
we declare an open 
season on boob re- 
formers and_ knot- 
headed legislators my 
boys, when they are 
21, will not know 
what a gun looks 
like, or did look like. 
With all this in 
mind, including the 
story of the rooster, 
“T am here today but 
may be a feather 
duster tomorrow,” I 
got busy mou pronto 
(if that is French—I 
thought it was Span- 
ish). The older boy 
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was born in 1917, and his brother in 1920. 
I determined to do one thing for my boys, 
and that was to teach them how to defend 
themselves. As the Citizens Fixit haven’t 
begun on boxing yet, but have set in will- 
fully against guns, I started with the guns. 

When the oldest boy was about 2 years of 
age, or 22, I got him a little cork popgun. 
He received some very strict (for a baby) 
training with this. He learned at that age 
never to point it at a person, and when he 
was 3 years old I used to take him rabbit- 
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Boys and Rifles 


By Allyn H. Tedmon 


hunting with me. Then when 
he was about 4 I got one of 
these little King air-guns that 
shoot B. B. shot, and with this 
he learned to hit a dishpan at 
1U or 12 feet. 

All this time I had been look- 
ing for a boy’s rifle for him, 
but look as I would I couldn't 
tind one. There were lots of 
little rifles with long, man-sized 
stocks on them, but none for a 
little boy; so dad got busy. In 
the years gone by this little 
boy’s mamma had a little Stevens 
Maynard Jr. .22. It was still 
like new, and I took it—with 
her permission, of course—and 
made the first little boy’s rifle 
Il ever saw. When the little fel- 
low was around 5, I guess, he 
started in with this lion-tamer. 

This little rifle as it stands 
today weighs a little over 24% 
pounds. It has an 18-inch bar- 
rel, and the stock measures 10 
inches and was at that time too 
long for him, but I let him 
grow into it. It is fitted witha 
worked-over Lyman tang sight; 

and it will shoot, as will all Stevens rifles 
regardless of the price. I had a dickens of 
a time making this stock. It happens to be 
of pine, but it works; and the young man 

learned to shoot with it, and still uses it. 
In the meantime the baby brother had gone 
through the popgun and B. B. gun stage and 
was ready for his very own .22. This time 
I tried out one of the little Hamilton rifles. 
They are cheap, shoot pretty well, and I 
turned out a real cute little rifle. We started 
with this, the stock measuring a little less 
than 9 inches, and the 





Stevens Little Scout; Stevens Maynard, Jr.; The “‘Bar Gun”’—.25 cal. Stevens Favorite. 
You will note they are all single shots. I do not consider repeaters safe or desirable for little boys 
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barrel 16. But I 
couldn’t get any sort 
of a light trigger pull 
on it that little fingers 
could handle; so this 
little rifle was given 
to a little boy friend, 
and dad started on a 
new hook. 

The next rifle I got 
was a Stevens Little 
Scout—their No. 
14%. I worked this 
over, cut the barrel 
to 17 inches and made 
a stock with a cheek- 
piece that measures 9 
inches. I eased the 
trigger pull, and it 
holds up fine. I will 
have it hardened if it 
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don’t, same as in the Stevens Maynard Jr., 
mentioned before. A Marble tang-sight, one 
of their cheaper grade, worked fine, with a 
front sight from a Stevens Favorite. This 
little rifle, the cutest little thing you ever saw, 
weighs just 3 pounds with the name-plate and 
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cartridge-loops. The young gentleman can 
sure shoot with it, too. 

But the boy’s rifle what is a real rifle had 
yet to arrive. I don’t believe now, and 
never did believe that a .22 is big enough 
for any kind of game, even for boys. In 
view of this belief the Christmas of 1925 
brought the eldest boy a new rifle—a real 
little he-rifle that can stand by itself any 
place at any time. This is a Stevens 
Favorite, in .25 Stevens rim-fire caliber. 
Today this rifle weights just 414 pounds as 
you see it in the picture ready for the field— 
sling, ammunition, name-plate and all—and it 
is some rifle! The barrel is 20 inches long 
and the stock measures just 10% inches. 
The stock and forearm are made of native 
quaking aspen, and the stock has a cheek- 
piece a la Colonel Whelen. The rear sight 
is a Marble tang, and the front a Marble 
ivory bead. The cartridge loops are handy, 
and when one gets used to them a mighty 
quick second shot can be had. The sling is 
homemade, even the hook; but it works fine, 
and to nine-year-old eyes it looks like a real 
one. This rifle at 50 yards will shoot on a 
dollar and less, using Remington Lesmok 
hollow-point ammunition. Right when I want 
them I can’t lay my hand on any of the 
groups fired, but they were a surprise to me. 
With this rifle the young man has killed 
quite a number of Jacks. The bullet just 
takes a Jack off its feet; and no matter 
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where he hits them they are his, unless, of 
course, it is a leg shot, when they will run 
off no matter what the rifle may be. 

These little rifles I have told you about 
are all real rifles. They are death to tin 
cans, and just fit the little boys they were 

made for. Money wouldn’t buy a 
single one of them; and don’t you 
think they did not cost both time 
and money. But they are worth it. 
My boys, if I should shuffle off now, 
would know how to shoot, the older 
one with both rifle and six-shooter. 
A rifle in their hands is far safer 
than in the hands of a lot of our 
present-day, or any-day, untrained 
shooters. They never take their 
rifles down except when I am along. 
They are not playthings; they are 
real tools of war or the chase. And 
best of all, they clean them them- 
selves when through shooting! 
Now, I presume a lot of you 
fellows are very skeptical to say 
the least. In fact, two or three 
well-meaning persons have told me 
I was a nut for going to 
all this expense of time 
and money. I admit it has 
taken a lot of time, but 
most of all, patience; and 
I have been found short on 
this most important of all 
virtues many times. My 


only hope is that two little 
boys will forget the times 
when my supply ran out. 
You may think these little fellows 


can’t shoot. I'll admit that they 
can’t get out and knock out bull’s- 
eyes, simply because they don’t know 
how. They never, or seldom if ever, 
shoot at a target such as you know. 
What they shoot at are pictures of 
rabbits, grouse, crows, squirrels, etc., 
that this same nut makes for them 
on paper. But most of all, and the 
most satisfying game, are tin cans. 
One of these on a wire makes the 
finest kind of a moving target; and 
when they are placed on the ground 
in the grass, up in the trees, or in 
the rocks, they serve very well as 
game. And the boys hit them right 
regular, too. Of course they don't 
shoot at 1,000 yards; but up to 50 
yards at the outside they have a 
great time. 

To start with, I had them shoot at 25 or 
30 feet, then gradually the distance got a little 
longer; but long-range shooting is not hunting. 
A hunter gets as close as possible to make 
sure of his shot; and only an inexperienced 
person will try to kill game at the ungodly 
long ranges we are fed up on if we are 
foolish enough to read the average present- 
day big-game hunting story. The shot that 
hits is the shot that counts; and my boys 
have been taught this. 
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Perhaps there are hundreds of boys that 
have better rifles and can shoot a heap 
better, but I have never happened to meet 
up with them. We here don’t claim anything 
original at all, and what I have written is 
not to give you or anybody else the impres- 
sion that we are “Great.” Far from it. 
But the story has been told in the interest 
of other little boys who would be wild to 
get their hands on such real little boy rifles 
as I have described. If one such little boy 
realizes his life’s ambition, and his dad takes 
a few hours off and makes him a little rifle 
for his very own, then I shall feel well 
repaid for my part in the dirty work. 

If we—you and I—don’t teach our boys 
how to shoot, how to handle a rifle; if you 
and I don’t teach our boys the love of the 
rifled barrel, the thrill of a good shot cleanly 
made; if you and I don’t teach our boys 
how to defend themselves in the next war of 
about 15 to 20 years hence, or in some street 
scrap the day the National Crime Committee 
succeeds in disarming the nation—if you and 
I don’t do it, who in the name of heavens— 
in the name of Washington, Lincoln and 
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Roosevelt—is going to do it? Are you will- 
ing to let your innocent little fellow go out 
in his innocence and trust to some disciple 
of the above-named committee to teach him? 
I for one am not; and when I kick off, or 
when some of the said committee put an iron 
on my neck for owning a worn-out air-gun, 
I will rest easy in the knowledge that at least 
two boys will know how to pull a trigger and 
shoot straight, no doubt much to the dismay 
of the self-appointed enemies (?) of crime. 





EFORE I get too deep into the old trunk 

looking for my old smoke pole, allow me 

to give you a very brief description of the 

West as I see it today, with a background of 
the old days that we read so much about. 

It is a fact that the West has long since 
lost its wool, and we are living in a modern 
West, modern in every detail. First, we have 
the modern girl, with bobbed hair, and short 
skirts, and silk hose. Then, we have the drug- 
store cowboy in abundance, with his big-legged 
trousers dragging the ground, and the modern 
cowboy with his five-gallon hat, silk shirt, 
overalls, and high-heeled boots, riding a Ford 
car. 

Then there are a few of the old-time sage- 
brush cowboys, with their bowed legs and their 
hats pulled down over their ears. Last, but 
not least, we have the old barroom cowboy— 
the one who used to shoot the lights out—the 
chap who has been the foundation of so many 
Diamond Dick and Wild Bill stories—that old 
tin-pan racket that everyone recognizes every 
time he tunes in on it. 

Well, he is still here, shooting the same gun 
and the same ammunition. The light he used 
to shoot out was that nice, cream-colored light 
that rose above the top of the glass and rolled 
down over the sides. The only noticeable dif- 
ference in that chap today, or his gun, is that 
he has lowered his sights since the advent of 
prohibition. 

Now for the six-shooter. I am one man who 
believes that the six-shooter was made for 
sport and to kill game and not to kill men. 
But there has always been the chap who was 
ready to violate the law, and, since it is no 
longer popular to carry a six-shooter, he con- 
tents himself by violating the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

I am not here to defend the dead man or 
his reputation, for, while it is, as a rule, safer 
to talk about the dead than the living, talking 
about the dead has been the cause of many 
shed and unshed tears. It is the living man 
that I am going to talk about—the old grizzly 
who is here today and ready to demonstrate. 
I happen to know three such men, the writer 
being one of them. I happen to be the proud 
owner of an old frontier .44-40 Colt that is in 
perfect condition, as bright as it was the day 
it was bought, on Larimer Street, Denver, 
Colo., almost forty years ago. I know of two 
more of the same type that I have reason to 
believe are in the same condition, and rarin’ 
to go. 

I have not shot my old pet for fifteen or 
sixteen years, and thought my shooting days 
were over, but have decided to start in and 
do them all over again. That is, if I can find 
a place to buy the ammunition. I see Mont- 
gomery Ward is out of the .44-40. 

I live right here in Worland, Wyo., and 
my post office box is No. 72. I stand ready 
to prove everything I have said or will say 
in this article. I have done a lot of fancy 
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Six-Gun Stuff 


' By W.H. Pryor 


shooting in my day and can do it again, and 
do it with the old .44-40. 

In all my travels I never saw a man use 
a gun in each hand, nor did I ever see a man 
shoot from the hip, as we read so much about. 
But I am here to tell you that if I can get 
the ammunition and a few days’ practice I will 
take my one old pet and roll a No. 2 tomato 
can down the road for you, and start it at fifty 
feet, measured with a steel tape, and come as 
near cutting it in two as you ever saw a can 
cut with six shots. Now you may call this 
banana oil, or any other kind of perfume that 
suits you, it is all right with me. I am here 
and ready to demonstrate. I am no spring 
chicken any more, but with the aid of a pair 
well-fitted glasses my eyes are as good as ever, 
and my trigger finger is in perfect trim. 

Just one question: Do any of you remem- 
ber the old novel entitled, ‘““The Jucklins,” and 
how old Ben, when things did not go his way, 
would go out behind the barn and make his 
pet roosters fight? Well now, men, that is just 
about the way an old-timer feels when he reads 
one of these write-ups that has any intention 
of belittling his marksmanship, and has been 
the cause of many an old grizzly digging down 
in the bottom of an old trunk or dresser drawer 
and coming up with a roll of outing flannel 
about the size of an ordinary pillow, and after 
unrolling and unwrapping for about fifteen 
minutes, he uncovers some sort of an old six- 
shooter. After feeling its pulse and seeing that 
it is well oiled, he wraps it up and puts it away 
with the tenderness of a mother handling her 
baby, and waits for the next write-up. 

Now this kind of a scene is only too often 
accompanied by a blue vapor that rises to the 
ceiling and beyond, and this vapor is not 
powder smoke, either. 

Target-shooting may be a real sport—I don’t 
know, for I never tried it. However, I would 
like to say that if a man has shooting blood in 
him, let him shoot it out, even if he does have 
to shoot at a target. You may readily see how 
I stand on target-shooting, and I will tell you 
why. I am better acquainted with the 
police force than any other police force in the 
United States. They have their target practice 
regularly, and some of them are good shots, 
too—that is, at targets. But when it comes to 
shooting at a man running down an alley they 
are just as harmless as a man that has never 
shot a gun. This is not the policeman’s fault. 
Not at all. They do their best. Nor is it be- 
cause they are not brave, honest men, for I 
know some of these men have just as brave 
and honest hearts as ever thumped against a 
man’s breast bone. 

The trouble is that their training is wrong. 
(Of course to my way of thinking, and to that 
of any other outdoor man.) 

You men know that it takes years of prac- 
tice and tons of good ammunition to learn to 
shoot a gun, and the same is true with a six- 
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shooter. But the time comes when a man cap 
almost feel a pulse in his gun. Really, it be. 
comes a part of him, not human of course, for 
a human or a friend may become a traitor, but 
your gun never does, not to the last click of 
the trigger. And there is no reason under the 
sun why that old gun will not go out and get 
the thing its master is looking at. That is, if 
it is a well-trained gun and has been brought 
up in the right way. 

Now I don’t know if a man that shoots 
targets ever gets to the point where he has 
perfect confidence in his gun or not, but I am 
here to testify that if he does not he will never 
learn to shoot. 

I have put in a good many tedious hours 
listening to some of these up-to-date shooters 
telling me just why a .44-40 was not accurate, 
and why they did not believe they would bal- 
ance, and that the loads were not balanced 
just right for practical use. Now I will admit 
that my gun never did balance in my hand as 
well as it did in the hands of my two old 
friends that live near Denver. I don’t know 
what other people think about this, but I have 
decided that it was myself that did not balance 
just right. 

This is the first time that I have ever written 
anything with the hope of getting it in print, 
and if this article meets with the approval of 
the editor, I may some time give you the 
other barrel, and describe some of the “lucky” 
shots that I have been eyewitness to. Also 
some of the unlucky shots. In one of these, 
after the smoke had cleared away, there were 
just two men down, one with four bullets in 
him and the other with five. When the guns 
that had been used in this little dispute were 
examined, one had two loads and four empties 
in it, and the other had one load and five 
empties. Of course this was at close range, 
for the men were not quite the length of a 
lasso apart. 


In this and succeeding issues the Table of 
Contents will be found on Page 48. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY SEEKS 
CO-OPERATION OF HUNTING CLUBS 


AN EFFORT is being made to enlist the 

co-operation of wild-fowl hunting clubs 
throughout the United States and Canada in 
reporting to the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
their bags of wild ducks and other migratory 
game birds taken during the 1927-28 open 
season. This information is desired as 3 
basis, in part, for determining whether migra- 
tory game birds generally are increasing oF 
decreasing. It will be of value in formulat- 
ing regulations for their protection. 
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International Rifle Matches of the U. S. 


By Maj. L. W. T. Waller 


UCH has been written recently about 

the International Rifle Matches, prob- 

ably because of the rapid growing popu- 
larity of this sport. This is all as it should 
be. In the early days of this country our fore- 
trouble in getting the weapon used that day; 
fathers were proficient in the use of a rifle 
and we proclaimed ourselves a “Nation of 
riflemen.” However true this may have been 
then, it is far from true now; in fact, we are 
woefully weak in this very essential sport, one 
which above all others is a valuable national 
asset in time of war. 

The National Matches and the small-bore 
game, as represented by hundreds of clubs 
throughout the United States, are showing a 
healthy growth, indicating that the love of 
firearms is still a real thing in the breast of 
the American man. Interest in free rifle 
shooting and the International Matches has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds; by some it is 
predicted that this free rifle game will be the 
largest of any of the types of shooting in the 
United States in the near future. 

In view of this growing interest, it would 
seem fitting to go into the International 
Matches of the past—to spread them before 
the coming shooters, as it were, for them 
to see the traditions they have to live up to 
and realize the great difficulties attending the 
holding of these matches and to point out the 
need for them to carry on the good work. 
The International Matches now are an annual 
event. We must keep them so. No one thing 
will do more to increase interest in shooting 
than these matches. 

In giving the history of the past Interna- 
tional Matches it is not claimed that it is 
complete or free from errors. Additional 
articles covering errors, omissions, or en- 
larging on data already given would doubt- 
less be received by the editors with pleasure 
in order that past shooting history may be 
put in compact form for future generations. 

In 1873 the Irish team won the Elcho 
Shield with a score of 1,195. This match was 
an eight-man team match of 15 shots each at 
800, 900 and 1,000 yards. The Elcho Shield 
was the most famous of the British Matches, 
which had its inception in 1862 and was fired 
at Wimbledon, England. This was the first 
time the Irish had won it, and as a result of 
this win, the Irish Rifle Association of Dublin 
issued a challenge to American Riflemen in 
November, 1873, through the New York 
Herald, Maj. A. B. Leech representing the 
Trish. 

The challenge was accepted by the Amateur 
Rifle Club, and the conditions laid down 
essentially the same as for the Elcho Shield, 
except that the teams were to consist of six 
men each, the match to be shot at Creedmoor 
in September, 1874. The number of six 
instead of eight firers, as in the Elcho Shield, 
was the option of the Irish, who considered 
that number safer. The American team was 
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chosen by taking a certain number of the 
best men selected in open competition and 
allowing these to elect the team from among 
themselves. Many of the Amateur Rifle Club 
members had never fired on the Creedmoor 
Range and started practice early in the spring. 

Col. (now Gen.) George W. Wingate was 
the team captain of the American team, Major 
Leech of the Irish team, who was described 
as a “veteran rifleman and a gentleman of 
rare parts and attainments.” 

Regarding arms, the Irish used Rigby muz- 
zle-loaders, the Americans being about equally 
divided between breech-loaders of Remington 
and Sharp. Lieutenant Fulton used a Rem- 
ington breech-loader but loaded from the 
muzzle. 

This match, the first International Rifle 
Team Match ever shot in the United States, 
was otherwise noteworthy in that it probably 
is the basis of our long-range shooting of to- 
day and showed that we were able to success- 
fully compete with teams of older shooting or- 
ganizations, such as the British N. R. A., 
formed in 1859. Certainly to it is directly 
traceable our oldest long-range matches, the 
Wimbledon Cup, and the Palma Trophy, as 
will be shown later. 

The match shot on the old square bull’s-eye 
resulted as follows: 

IRISH TEAM 


800 yds. 900 yds. 1,000 yds. Total 


John Rigby 

Dr. J. B. Hamilton 
-_" Wilson.... 
Edmund Johnson. 
Captain Walker... 


AMERICAN TEAM 


800 yds. 900 yds. 1,000 yds. 
Hy. Fulton 
G. W. Yale 
Colonel Bodine... . 
Colonel Gildersleeve 
L. L. Hepburn... i 
General Dakin... . 53 


326 

The scoring in this match was remarkable, 
being far higher than had ever been made in 
the Elcho Shield match at Wimbledon. A 
certain amount of luck and a large amount 
of nerve won this match for America. Milner, 
of the Irish team, started his 900-yard score 
with a bull’s-eye on the wrong target for the 
luck, while Colonel Bodine, firing his last shot 
and realizing that a miss meant an Irish 
victory, calmly put in a bull’s-eye. 

Concerning the growing interest in free 
rifle shooting, which is essentially the Swiss 
method, it is interesting to note that the first 
British matches in 1860 were modeled after 
the Swiss and that by 1874 they had diverged 
to the form shown then—the long-range game 
of today. The Irish in the 1874 match wanted 
to put on a 1,100-yard stage, but were not able 
to do so, as Creedmoor could not prepare 
such a range. Now it would seem the pen- 
dulum is swinging back to the Swiss game 
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again, which, however, can never supplant our 
long-range game—it is too firmly established— 
at least not as long as there are ranges avail- 
able to shoot on. 

The winning of the 1874 match led Ireland 
to challenge the United States to a return 
match on Irish soil on the same terms as the 
match at Creedmoor. This challenge was ac- 
cepted and the match took place June 29, 
1875, at Dollymount, the teams being nearly 
the same as the year before. Col. Henry A. 
Gildersleeve captained the Americans, while 
Major Leech again captained the Irish. Rifles 
shot were the same. The scoring in this 
match was again high, the American team 
averaging 161.16 out of 180, which was higher 
than the best individual score ever made in the 
Elcho Shield. The final totals showed the 
American team with 968 points, leading the 
Irish by 39 points. 

After this match the American team went 
to England, where they were invited to shoot 
a match against a British team selected from 
the Irish, English and Scottish Elcho Shield 
teams. The American team refused this, hav- 
ing agreed to shoot but one team match. The 
members, however, competed in numerous of 
the individual events, distinguishing them- 
selves by their fine shooting. 

The British N. R. A. presented a cup to be 
competed for by the visiting Americans. Six 
entered the match, which was fired at 1,000 
yards, 30 shots, and was won by Major Fulton 
with a score of 133. Under the terms of the 
gift it was to be held for one year and then to 
be competed for as a long-range challenge cup 
at the subsequent meetings of our own N. R. 
A. This has been done, and this cup, the fa- 
mous Wimbledon Cup, is the best known of 
our long-range matches. 

The Wimbledon Cup was presented to the 
winner by H. R. H. Princess Louise, Duchess 
of Argyle. 

It is interesting to note that in the firing of 
the Elcho Shield this year, Ireland made 1,506 
(for eight men), leading Scotland by 3 points 
and England by 4. 

Apart from international shooting, 1875 was 
interesting as the starting point of two of our 
present big trophies (besides the Wimbledon 
Cup). The Leech Cup Match was shot for 
the first time and won by John Bodine. The 
other, the Soldier of Marathon, was won by 
the New York State Team, with Connecticut 
second. 

This same year (1875) also saw the first 
match between the United States and Canada. 
This was shot under the auspices of the 
Amateur Rifle Club of New York Citty. 
Ranges 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, teams of 
eight men each, 15 shots at each range. The 
match was shot at Creedmoor on September 
25, and resulted in a win by America with 
1,409 points to 1,384 for Canada, a lead of 
25 points. It must be noted here that the old 
square bull’s-eye count used in the two Irish- 
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American matches was 4-3-2, while the target 
used in the Canadian match of 1875 had the 
same bull’s-eye but with the maximum count 
of five. 

The year 1876 saw the inauguration of the 
present International Long Range Trophy 
Match—the Palma—which was given in the 
name of the United States to the riflemen of 
the world and was shot for first in connection 
with the Centennial at Philadelphia in that 
year. 

A mix-up between the British N. R. A. and 
the United States relative to the challenges for 
this match resulted in no British team being 
present. A United Kingdom team accepted 
the challenge but was withdrawn when it was 
discovered that challenges had also been sent 
to Ireland and Scotland and accepted by them. 
The United States signified its willingness to 
have a United Kingdom team as well as one 
from England, Scotland and Ireland. How- 
ever, the only conditions on which the British 
N. R. A. would send such a team was that the 
others would withdraw. This Ireland was un- 
willing to do, so an Irish team, captained by 
Major Leech, and a Scotch team, captained by 
Col. J. H. A. Macdonald, came over. Added 
to these were teams from Australia, captained 
by Capt. A. Blannin, and a Canadian team, 
captained by Maj. J. E. Oreilly. The Ameri- 
can team, captained by Major Fulton, met 
these teams in the match at Creedmoor, Sep- 
tember 13 and 14, 1876, the match being fired 
over the course two days in succession for a 
grand aggregate. Ranges 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards, teams of eight men each, 15 shots at 
each range each day. 

The final results showed the Americans had 
lost none of their cunning in long-range 
shooting: 


1st Day 


- 1,577 
1,582 

.. 1,586 
- 1,545 


2d Day 
1,549 
1,522 
1,477 
1,517 
1,433 


Total 


3,126 
3,104 
3,063 
3,062 
2,923 


American Team 
Irish Team 
Scotch Team 
Australian Team 
Canadian Team 


On looking over these scores it would be 
interesting to know more about the conditions 
of the second day’s shoot. All scores dropped 
badly, but the American team managed to 
gain the points lost on the first day and pull 
out a winner. Possibly this was due to 
superior wind-doping; if so, we lost the art, 
because certainly at a later Palma Match at 
Ottawa, well within the memory of present 
shooters, we lost the Palma by being out- 
doped. The History of the National Rifle 
Association (British) says . . . “On the sec- 
ond day the United States, who had the good 
fortune in drawing for targets to obtain the 
right-hand targets, which on that day were 
sheltered somewhat from the wind by fields 
of tall Indian corn, gained a decided lead and 
secured the trophy.” 

It would appear with the high trajectories 
of the guns of 1876, a corn-field would hardly 
give a great deal of protection, but we have 
no other explanation. 

On September 21 of this year (1876) we see 
our old friendly enemies back on the firing 


line again—Ireland and the United States. | 


This match, shot at Creedmoor under the 
auspices of the Amateur Rifle Club, of New 
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AMERICAN TEAM 


First Day 
800 Yards 


545555555555555— 
555555555344555— 
454555555455 455—_ 
345555555455 555— 
353455555555545— 
345555554555 554— 
555555554455 533— 
455555555555 554— 


PRAM HS we 


1,000 Yards 
555545455545 555— 
555554555535 555— 
455055555555554—_ 68 — 
543555555454455— 69— 
353544555345553— 64— 
253545545544354— 63— 
555545555405544— 66— 204 
545444453535555— 66— 202 


540 


1,655 


. Blydenburgh, 
. Jewell, H. 8. 
Hyde, 

Allen, J 
Weber, 
Bruce, L. 


72— 


0 23 ON $2 8 


. Dakin, T. 


AMERICAN TEAM 


SEcoND Day 
800 Yards 


555555555455555— 74 
555555555545554— 73 
555545555555555— 74 
445555455535555—_ 70 
555545555455554—-_ 72 
454555455555555— 72 
455455554545455—._ 70 
455454455555545— _ 70 


575 


. Bruce, . 
Blydenburgh, C. E... 
Ww L 


ONS P err 


1,000 Yards 


555544555555555— 73— 
555555555453545— 71— 
353555545555555—- 70— 215 
555545454555 %55—- 70— 213 
545554555555555— 73— 210 
454455455554543— 65— 205 
454555555445344—- 67—- 203 
455535545450335—  61— 198 


1,679 


219 
216 


OID HAO H 


550 
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900 Yards 


555535554453535—- 
343554545555544— 
444555555555535— 
334345555555554— 
555545555545555— 
554555554555555— 
435544545555555— 
344545553435355— 


900 Yards 


555554445555555— 
555545555554545— 
554455555535555— 
555555555555454— 
454455505454555— 
445553355555455— 
445444455554355— 
545545543554445— 


(Total) 








York City, was under the same conditions as 


Americans, while this was only partially used 


the previous Irish-American matches and re- 
sulted in a win for the American team with 
1,165 points to 1,154 for the Irish, our third 
win of the Dollymount Cup. 

America challenged England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Australia, Canada, 
South American States and all others having 
rifle associations or clubs to the second 
Palma Match in 1877. The challenge was 
accepted by a composite team representing 
Great Britain and Ireland, care being taken 
that no misunderstanding arise this year as 
arose in 1876. The British team, captained 
by Sir Henry Halford, was the only team 
accepting the challenge. The match was shot 
at Creedmoor September 13 and 14 under the 
same conditions as the preceding year. Maj. 
Gen. Thomas S. Dakin captained the Ameri- 
can team and Sir Henry St. John Halford the 
British. 

Total 


3,334 
3,242 


lst Day 2d Day 
5 1,679 


1,613 


American Team 
British Team 

The record of the American team, being 
available, is given as a matter of interest 
so it can be seen exactly what was the pace 
set by the “fast ones” in 1877, the American 
team being armed with Remington and Sharp 
breech-loaders, while the British team had 
Rigby and Melford muzzle-loaders. 

The match conditions did not allow sight- 
ing shots. 

On their return from this match, the British 
team ascribed their defeat to three points: 

1. Team organization in which rifle zeroing 
played a great part. 

2. The use of the back position by the 
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by the British. 

3. Care in cleaning after each shot. 

Their report recommends the use of the 
range clock and other minor details, but said 
in squadding, order of shooting and “matters 
of executive detail” the Americans were be- 
hind them. This report led to considerable 
discussion amongst the British shooters and 
to the abandonment of the muzzle-loader. 

The year 1877 saw another International 
Match. This time Canada against the United 
States, shot at Toronto on September 3, pre- 
ceding the Palma. This match was the same 
as the preceding year with Ireland—teams of 
six over the Palma ranges—and was really be- 
tween the Amateur Rifle Club, of New York 
City, and the Victoria Rifle Club, of Hamilton, 
Ontario. Captain of American team, Lieut. 
Col. E. H. Sanford; captain of Canadian team, 
Lieut. Col. J. M. Gibson. The Americans won 
by 1,083 to 1,061. 

In 1878, the challenge again went out for 
the Palma, and the match was fired at Creed- 
moor on September 25 and 26, but no foreign 
teams accepted. Capt. W. H. Jackson cap-, 
tained the American team, the scores of which 
were: 

Ist Day.. 


3,236 with 17 shots to fire. 


While this is not a discussion of rifles, it 
is interesting to note that in 1878 Mr. Farrow, 
who is still occasionally seen at our National 
Matches, created quite a stir at Wimbledon 
with a Ballard rifle and captured his share 
of the prizes. It might also be added that 
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possibly several individual shots, notably 
Milton Farrow, made enviable records in in- 
dividual shoots abroad, the detailing of which is 
rather out of place in a record of team events. 

A so-called International Match was shot at 
Creedmoor during this September, the “Hilton 
Trophy,” presented by Hon. Henry Hilton, of 
New York, and open to teams of twelve men 
from each of the three military divisions of 
the Army, one from the U. S. Navy, one from 
the National Guard or uniformed militia from 
each State and Territory in the United States 
and one team from the Regular Army, Militia 
Volunteers and Navy of all countries, provinces 
of Great Britain and provinces of Canada. 

The match was entered by the military divi- 
sions of the Atlantic, Missouri, and Pacific, 
U. S. Army and the States of Connecticut, 
New Jersey and New York. Ranges 200, 
500 and 600 yards, 7 shots at each range (per 
man); weapon any military adopted as the 
official arm by any State or government. Won 
by New York, 1,044. 

It does not appear that this trophy was ever 
competed for by any foreign nation until 
1901, when Canada entered her Palma Team. 
This is the foundation of our own National 
Match, and the Hilton Trophy is still used as 
one of the National Match Trophies. 

In 1878 for the first time a prize of $150 
was offered for the military championship of 
the United States, and this has been considered 
the President’s Match ever since that time. 

In 1879 America again challenged in defense 
of the Palma. Great Britain, through her 
N. R. A., declined on the ground that our 
rules permitted separate entries from Scotland 
and Ireland, while they maintained that any 
International Shoot should be attended by 
Great Britain alone. 

The year 1880 sees another American team 
going to Ireland to fire again at Dollymount 
against the Irish. This match was won by 
the American team by the high score of 


1,292 to 1,280. 
IRISH TEAM 
800 yds. 900 yds. 1,000 yds. Total 


UNITED STATES TEAM 
800 yds. 900 yds. 1,000 yds. Total 


As a matter of interest, compare Clark’s 
score, the high American, with the scores of 
today. This score was shot forty-seven years 
ago with no sighting shots. 

The History of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion (British) gives an account of the Ameri- 
can team at Wimbledon “which had come over 
to fire at long ranges against Ireland.” An 
attempt to get up a match between the United 
States and Great Britain failed to have smooth 
sledding on the same old grounds of admitting 
Scotland and Ireland to shoot. As a result 
of this difficulty, the American N. R. A. with- 
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AMERICAN TEAM 











drew its consent to have the American team 
fire and represent the United States; they were 
permitted to fire individually, and a match was 
gotten up. The American team contained only 
two of the members who had shot in Ireland, 
and consequently “the match lost much of its 
prestige that recognition by the United States 
Association would have conferred upon it,” 
says the British history, which goes on to 
give the scores. (United Kingdom, 1,647.) 


AMERICAN TEAM 
800 yds. 900 yds. 1,000 yds. Total 


Note: The Dollymount Team had only six men. 


This shows our unofficial team lost by 79 
points—the first loss we had sustained. 

The British sent a challenge to America to 
compete at Wimbledon in 1881, and this was 
not accepted. There seems to have been no 
particular reason why it should have been, 
as we held the long-range trophy—the Palma— 
and Great Britain as a whole was not able to 
come to an agreement with Scotland and 
Ireland as to whether or not a team should 
represent each of these or the United Kingdom. 
England appears always to have favored the 
United Kingdom idea, and therefore does not 
figure in these controversies. 

The American challenge to Britain to send 
a team to compete for the Palma was declined, 
but preliminary discussion of a match fired 
with military rifles between the Volunteers 
of Great Britain and the National Guard of the 
United States was entered into and agreed 
upon by the British to be fired at Wimbledon 
in 1882. The American N. R. A. was only 
willing to send a team to Wimbledon on con- 
dition it received a guaranty that a return 
match would be shot at Creedmoor the fol- 
lowing year. Eventually the order was re- 
versed, the British team coming to Creed- 





moor in the autmun of 1882, and the Ameri- 
can team promising the return match in 1883. 

The match was shot September 14 and 15 
between teams of 12 men, ranges 200, 500 and 
600 yards the first day and 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards on the second day. Seven shots at each 
range, no cleaning between shots, any mili- 
tary rifle allowed. The term “any military” 
seems to have been somewhat elastic, not 
meaning strictly any military rifle of a pattern 
authorized for service but conforming to con- 
ditions drawn up and mutually agreed upon. 
This caused some discussion upon the arrival 
of the British team, who contended that the 
American sights did not conform. The point 
raised mattered little as the American team 
was severely trounced. (British team, 1,975.) 

Colonel Bodine captained the American 
team, and in his report stated that the “arms 
used by the British team were undoubtedly 
superior to ours in many particulars.” The 
British expected the win, feeling the superior- 
ity of the new Metford rifling and their 
powder, which was “of a comparatively non- 
fouling character.” The British had ruled 
out cleaning after each shot at their Wim- 
bledon shoots, and consequently had developed 
a “nonfouling powder,” while our rules per- 
mitted cleaning. Thus we see we had fallen 
behind again; the British, realizing their er- 
rors of a few years before, had outstripped us 
in the development of good match guns. 

The National Guard return match in 1883 
again caused some discussion as to sights, this 
time as to the screw rear sight windgauge. 
The controversy arose over a verbal agree- 
ment made at Creedmoor by the Americans 
and later not upheld in writing. Without 
going into the merits of the discussion it 
would appear that the British were right in 
their contention, and they generously allowed 
the Americans to use the screw in the team 
match but barred it in the individuals. 

The British team were again winners by 45 
points. (British team, 1,951.) 

(To be concluded) 








AMERICAN TEAM 


First Day 
500 60 


Beott, Pvt. .cccccsce 
Hinman 

Van Heuseu 

Scott, Lieut 
Paulding 
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Woods Navigation 


SPEND a good deal of time in the Nortb 

Woods and have observed with wonder the 

inability of many men to go a half mile 
from a tote road and get back to it again. 

Every fall, in the hunting season, there are 
men lost for various lengths of time. These 
men are not guides or natives, but “sports,” 
although occasionally a native gets lost and 
a posse goes out to look for him. 

The country I speak of is in Northern New 
Hampshire, in the vicinity of Connecticut 
Lakes. It is a densely wooded and wild coun- 
try, easy to get turned around in, but, as I 
see it, impossible to get lost in for any length 
of time. 

Every one should carry a compass in the 
woods. The cheap ones are worthless. They 
should have a revolving dial or a needle with 
an arrowhead pointing north, so that there 
will be no question which way lies north. 

Before you go into a new country, study 
a map of that country if one be available. 
If not, get the main facts from some one 
who knows the country. Is there a large 
river or lake near by? Where lies the near- 
est settlement? Where the nearest road, etc.? 
Do all the streams in the vicinity empty into 
one drainage system or is there a height of 
land which drains two or more ways? 

Get these facts fixed in your mind or on 
paper, and remember—there’s no earthly rea- 
son why you should get lost. 

Let us assume, then, that you leave camp 
and travel or hunt for two or three hours. 
You decide to go home, and get out your 
compass. It points north as usual. Perhaps 
north is not where you thought it was. Don’t 
worry about that. Trust the compass. But 
now, unless you know the direction you have 
been traveling since you left camp, your 
compass will not help you get back. But if 
you have frequently consulted your compass 
and know that you have been traveling north 
you must travel south to get back. If you 
have been traveling southwest yéu must travel 
northeast to get back. 

If you traveled two hours northeast and 
two hours northwest, a direct course south 
will bring you back. If you traveled due 
west for a time and then traveled due north 
for about the same distance, a southeasterly 
course will bring you back. Carry a small 
pad of paper and a pencil and plot your course 
as you go. 

For rough work I carry a Marbles com- 
pass, with revolving dial, pinned on my shirt, 
and it is no trouble at all to glance at it oc- 
casionally and hold true to my course, or, if 
I am following a trail or stream, to keep the 
twistings and turnings in my mind until I 
come to some distinct landmark. Then I 
stop and plot my course on paper to the scale 
of fifteen minutes of travel to the inch. This 
sounds crude and inaccurate, and so it is, 
from a surveyor’s standpoint, but it works 
out well in practice. 


By Philip Plaistridge 


Two years ago I made a trip of about sev- 
enty-five miles, lasting four days, and plotted 
my course in this manner, using a pad of 
paper 5”x7”. When I ran off the paper I 
started on another sheet. When I completed 
the circle to point of departure, I put the 
sheets together in correct sequence for the 
first time and it tied on almost exactly. My 
latitude was exact but my longitude was off 
about three-quarters of a mile. Not bad for 
the distance traveled. That portion of the 
Swift Diamond River shown on accompany- 
ing map was mapped out at that time. The 
round trip made a map 20” x 30”. 

Anything serves as a landmark—fork in 
the trail, a brook, pond, or spring, corduroy 
bridge, an old lumber camp, a bluff, gully, or 
hogback, beaver dams and houses. 

In plotting a map this way, some judgment 
or dead-reckoning must be used. Allowance 
must be made for up and down hill, good 
going, bad going, etc. Practice helps in this. 

About a month ago I went down the Swift 
Diamond to the log house shown on map, as 
I wished to map out Four Mile Brook and 
its tributaries. 

This was all new 
country to me. I 
knew where Four 
Mile entered the 
Swift Diamond, 
shown in lower right- 
hand corner of map, 
but wished to avoid 
the four miles of 
bad trail down there, 
so I decided to go to 
the east through a 
sag between the two 
peaks shown, know- 
ing that I should 
strike Four Mile 
somewhere off to the 
eastward. I discov- 
ered an old and blind 
trail going over this 
sag and followed it. 

My first landmark 
was where I crossed 
the little brook back 
of the cabin. My 
next was the height 
of land on top of the 
sag, which took forty 
minutes of hard 
climbing. 

My next landmark 
was where I crossed a 
small brook going down 
the other side, and fi- 
nally I came to Four 
Mile Brook and a lit- 
tle grass swale, where 
years ago there had 
been a lumber camp. 
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I then traveled up Four Mile for twenty 
minutes and came to another tributary, which 
I decided to trace. I followed it to its source 
on top of the mountain. Hard and slow travel, 
and I had to make some allowance for it. 
Then I decided to go direct back to the trail 
(from A to B) and hit it where it crossed the 
other brook. According to the map I had 
drawn, this point was a little east of south 
and about an hour’s travel. The mountain 
side was so steep that I was obliged to swing 
somewhat farther to the east than I had in- 
tended to and then, of course, I had to swing 
back somewhat to the west to offset this, as 
I got around the face of the mountain so I 
could do so. 

I struck the trail just twenty-five feet from 
the brook and traveled fifty-five minutes to 
get there. Then I went up the second brook 
and mapped it out to its source. I contin- 
ued from there in the same general direction 
to the very peak of the mountain. I was 
then, according to my map, almost due north 
of the top of the sag. Making some allow- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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The Hensoldt Klein-Dialyt Hunting Scope 


THE articles which have been published 

during past months on “Telescopes for 
Sporting Rifles,” by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 
in Field and Stream; “Telescope-Sights and 
Mountings,” by Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 
in Outdoor Recreation, and “Modern Hunting 
Telescopic Sights,” by Capt. Chas. Askins in 
Outdoor Life, certainly must have interested 


By N. H. Roberts 


The sighting-points, or reticules, are of the 
usual German variety. The scope that I 
tested was equipped with a pointed vertical 
post extending from the bottom to the center 
of the tube, and with heavy horizontal bars 
with square ends on each side, but having a 
wider space between the ends of these bars 
than is usual. This worked very well in my 
trials, but would be greatly improved if the 
top of the vertical post were square instead of 
being of the “fence-picket” type. Just why 
the Germans should make this vertical post 
of their telescopes pointed is one of the deep, 
dark mysteries. This pointed post is, for most 
men, absolutely useless as a sighting-point. In 








a great number of sportsmen. Apparently 
these articles have also had some influence 
upon the makers of hunting-telescopes, as M. 
Hensoldt & Sons of Wetzlar, Germany, now 
have a new hunting-telescope on the American 
market. 

While in Boston recently I called upon Swift 
& Anderson, Inc., who are the 
sole importers of the Hensoldt & 
binoculars and telescopes for the | 
United States and Canada, and 
had the opportunity of examin- 
ing the new Hensoldt Klein- 

Dialyt 234x hunting-telescope, a Be 
cut of which is here shown. 

This telescope resembles the 
Zeiss Zielklein in size and appearance, as the 
illustration shows. I was, through the cour- 
tesy of the importers, given an opportunity 
to make a careful examination of this tele- 
scope. I have tested it out on the range, and 
the information herein contained is the result 
of actual tests, not catalogue information. 

We first notice that the telescope is of small 
size and light weight. Its actual dimensions 
are: length, 854 inches; diameter of tube, 22 
mm. or .862 inch (slightly under % inch); 
weight, 734 ounces. The magnification is 2% 
diameters, and the brilliancy, luminosity, and 
definition are superb. The eye relief is 3% 
inches, and the field of view is 30 feet at 100 
yards, or practically the same as the Zeiss 
Zielklein telescope. 

While the field of view of the Klein-Dialyt 
telescope is slightly smaller than the field 
given by some other hunting-telescopes, I find 
that this 30-foot field is ample for shots at 
running game, and will prove perfectly satis- 
factory in this respect to any rifleman. 

We also notice that the end of the tube 
containing the ocular lens is the same size as 
the rest of the tube, instead of being enlarged, 
as nearly all hunting-telescopes of the past 
have been constructed. 

This point of having the ocular end of the 
telescope the same size as the rest of the tube 
is of much advantage in mounting the instru- 
ment on a bolt-action rifle, since the small 
eye end permits mounting the telescope con- 
siderably lower on the rifle than is the case 
with the older style telescope, and does not 
interfere so much with the up-turn of the bolt- 
handle. 

Elevation is obtained by a movable reticule 
or sighting-point within the telescope and is 
controlled and locked in adjustment by a 
milled headed screw on the top of the tube, as 
the cut shows. 


. my pet big-game rifle. 


Hensoldt Klein-Dialyt 2 3-4 X Scope 


actual use the tip of the post fades out, and 
as a consequence the shots string up and down 
on the target in a very exasperating manner. 
I explained this matter to the importers, who 
appeared to take great interest in this point, 
and they stated that they would furnish the 
square-topped post if desired. 

The No. 2 reticule consists of a vertical 
post, square-topped if desired, with horizontal 
cross wire just below top of the post, which 
is the form advised by Lieutenant Colonel 
Whelen in his articles. 

The Hensoldt Klein-Dialyt telescope is 
focused for the individual’s eye by a metal 
ring around the tube 3 inches from the 
ocular lens. By turning this ring either way 
one can very quickly focus the telescope ex- 
actly for his eye, and after it is so focused it 
can be absolutely locked in place by a set 
screw. In this respect the Klein-Dialyt tele- 
scope is a distinct improvement over the Zeiss 
Zielklein telescope. Early in January I pur- 
chased a Zeiss Zielklein telescope, and had it 
mounted, with a Noske mount, on my 7-mm. 
Niedner-Mauser rifle, which by the way is 
In actual use I find 
that the Zeiss Zielklein scope does not stay 
in focus because there is no provision for lock- 
ing it in position after it is focused to the in- 
dividual’s eye. I find that even putting on and 
removing the leather caps changes the focusing 
of this otherwise most excellent telescope. 

The Hensoldt people have evidently noticed 
this defect of the Zeiss telescope and corrected 
it in the new Klein-Dialyt. If M. Hensoldt 
& Sons would now carry the good work a 
step further by equipping all their Klein- 
Dialyt telescopes with just two forms of reti- 
cules, or sighting-points, giving the customer 
his choice of a simple square-top post or a 
square-top post with horizontal cross wire, 
the American sportsmen would be greatly 
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pleased, and M. Hensoldt & Sons would un- 
doubtediy profit by a distinct increase in the 
sales of their telescope-sights in this country 
as soon as this telescope is well advertised in 
the United States. 

We now have four strictly modern hunting- 
telescopes on the market in this country—the 
Zeiss Zielklein 2%4x, the Hensoldt Klein- 
Dialyt, 2%x, the Belding & Mull 3x, and the 
Noske “Fieldscope”’ 3x. Since the Ist of 
January I have had an opportunity of care- 
fully examining all of these telescopes except 
the Noske, and they are all in my opinion ex- 
cellent instruments. The Hensoldt Klein- 
Dialyt is considerably smaller than the others 
—in fact, is the smallest rifle- 
telescope made at present. This 
small size, combined with the 
superb definition and luminosity, 
will greatly appeal to the sports- 
man. 


For the benefit of interested 
sportsmen I might say that the 
Hensoldt Klein-Dialyt 234x tele- 
scope can be obtained from any sporting-goods 
dealer through Swift & Anderson, Inc., the 
sole importers and distributors, and sells for 
$25 with standard reticule or sighting-point. 
What the sportsmen of this country now 
need is an improved mounting for these ex- 
cellent hunting-telescopes that we now have. 
Our mounts for hunting-telescopes are not 
as nearly perfect as our telescopes, and some 
enterprising concern should get busy and give 
us a mount for hunting-telescopes that would 
be free from the defects in our present 
mounts. We have now two practical mounts 
for hunting-telescopes—the Noske and the 
Belding & Mull. All the experts agree that the 
Noske mount is very difficult to adjust for 
lateral deflection of the bullet, and the Belding 
& Mull, while free from the above objection 
is too heavy and too clumsy. Surely some one 
in this country should be able to give us a 
mount that is free from the defects of our 
present mounts for hunting-telescopes. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
N. R. A. Moves Into New Quarters 


By the time this issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is in the hands 
of its readers the main offices of the 
National Rifle Association at Wash- 
ington will be located in the Barr 
Building, and in future all corre 
spondence with the Association or THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN should be ad- 
dressed to them at: “Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C.” This change has 
been due to the growth of the Asso- 
ciation, with consequent necessity of 
securing larger quarters. 





CCORDING to the Dope Bag depart- 
ment of the April issue, a brother shooter 
has a Stevens .25-20 with a groove 
diameter of only .250-inch. Perhaps I have 
something worth passing on to the owners of 
rifles with groove diameters of irregular size. 

First let us consider some jacketed bullets 
of the 90-cents-per-hundred class, which in- 
cludes all makes and types of .25-20 and .25- 
35 bullets. Nearly all of these run sub- 
diameter, or below the .25-caliber standard of 
.257 inch. In examining a number of lots of 
these bullets I find that the 60-grain High 
Speed bullet of Remington make measures 
.257 to .258 inch. One lot of the Winchester 
Super-Speed bullets of the same weight also 
measured a full .257 inch. The latter are 
white, probably tin-coated, and the former 
copper-jacketed. Both makes are _hollow- 
point. 

‘All other makes and types in the 90-cent 
class measured under .257 inch, the popular 
86-grain Soft Point running from .256 to 
.2565 inch. The smallest in diameter is the 
87-grain High Speed .25-35 bullet of Reming- 
ton make. This bullet measures only .255 
inch. It strikes me that this would be the 
bullet to select for that undersized .25-20 
Stevens. It could be swaged down to .2525 
or .253 inch for use in .250-inch barrels. 

The only stock tool available for this 
swaging purpose is the Belding & Mull 
straight-line Bullet-Sizer, and I shall therefore 
describe it briefly. It is of the die-and- 
plunger type, and sells at a low price. It 
consists of four parts—a base casting, a 
plunger, a heavy sleeve with a bullet-guide 
in which the plunger fits neatly, and a small 
inner die which does the sizing. One face 
of this sizing-die is left square-edged for 
shearing, and the other side is beveled for 
swaging, enabling the operator to either cut 
down or squeeze down his cast bullets by 
merely placing this die in the tool with the 
proper face uppermost. Extra inner dies of 
varying diameters in the same caliber can be 
had at small cost; or, by getting extra sleeves 
and plungers, other calibers may be handled. 

This bullet-sizer requires the use of a 
wooden, rawhide, rubber or leather-faced 
mallet; but for sizing alone it is by no means 
slow. Because lubrication of the bullets 
must be done separately this tool is not as 
convenient as the Bond or Ideal machine 
lubricators; but it does beautiful sizing work. 
The jacketed-bullet reduction is practical to 
about .0025 inch—never more than .003 inch. 
The tool is not adapted for enlarging bullets. 

As far as I know I was first in utilizing 
the bullet-sizer for reducing jacketed bullets, 
and my initial experience grew out of neces- 
sity. I was using 33 grains of Hercules Hi- 
Vel behind the .32-20 Soft-Point 115-grain 
bullet in my .30-30 Winchester. This power- 
ful load was all right, except that the .311- 
inch bullets bulged the shell-necks enough to 
make it very difficult to close the lever; and 
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Suiting, Odd-Sized Bores 


By F. C. Ness 


extraction trouble also developed. I found 
these bullets small enough for my Krag 
chamber, but I had to swage them down to 
.309 inch for the Winchester. The same 
practice is applicable to these 90-cents-per- 
hundred .32-20 bullets for cheap woodchuck 
loads in the .308-inch Springfield. By the 
same means those 87-grain Remington bullets 
could be reduced a couple of thousandths for 
that .250-inch Stevens. Considerable force 
is required to do this, perhaps more than 
some bullet-noses can stand without deform- 
ing. Altering the bullet-base has greater 
effect upon accuracy than bullet nose de- 
formation; but I used a snug-fitting guide 
with a snug-fitting flat-faced plunger and 
drove the bullets through nose first and got 
good results. 

Now let us consider solid alloy bullets. 
In the .25-caliber designs these are usually 
cast .260-inch diameter for sizing to .258 
or .259 inch. This would be too large for 
that .250-inch gun, and the first suggestion 
would be to have a cherry of smaller diam- 
eter made up special, were it not for the 
prohibitive cost. The first practical idea 
would be to find at some mouldmaker’s a 
worn .25-caliber cherry, because a_ bullet- 
mould cherry will wear out and has to be 
replaced from time to time. It is entirely 
possible that, by writing to Bond, Yankee, 
Ideal or B. & M. a subdiameter mould, 
casting as low as .257-inch, could be obtained. 
A .257-inch bullet could possibly be sized to 
.253 or .254 inch without entirely removing 
the grease-grooves. An extra inner die for 
the B. & M. bullet-sizer would take care of 
the special diameter required, and at a small 
cash outlay. 

If that attempt proves a failure the regular 
bullet will have to be reduced to the diameter 
needed. Since it is not practical to size down 
more than .003 inch at one step, two or 
more dies will be needed. A serious obstacle 
would be the removal of the grease-grooves, 
leaving no means for lubricating the bullet. 
In bottle-necked shells, like the .25-20, it 
would be impractical to use a lubricated 
felt wad, or a wad of grease, behind the 
bullet; but barrel-leading may be avoided by 
paper-patching our small smooth bullets, if we 
are willing to ignore all the bother this would 
entail. 

Our only other recourse would appear to 
be to cast our bullets of some alloy that 
would require no lubrication. One or two 
shooters have written me that they have 
successfully substituted copper for the cus- 
tomary tin in tempering their bullet mixture, 
and that the hard copperized bullets, without 
grease, gave a negligible amount of barrel- 
leading. I have not tried this, but it appeals 
strongly, because if it were quite practical 
from every angle, reloading would become 
simplified as well as more economical. We 
could dispense with bullet lubricators; and 
smooth-bullet moulds should sell for one-half 
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the price of our present grooved bullet. 
moulds. Casting would be easier, and the 
smooth, dry bullets would be more uniform in 
weight, condition, etc., than the grooved 
variety now in use. 

In Frary metal we have an alloy that comes 
close to our requirements. It is merely lead 
with the elements barium and calcium com- 
bined with it electrolytically. Developed by 
the Bureau of Standards, Frary metal was 
brought out during the World War by one of 
the plants of the United Lead Co., from 
whom it may now be obtained. Though 9% 
per cent lead, this alloy is very hard. Its 
sponsors claim that bullets cast of Frary 
metal need no lubrication. From my own 
experience I should say that they require very 
little lubrication. When sized and lubricated 
they perform no differently from regular 
bullets; and they may be used dry without 
leading, in some guns at least. 

I have been experimenting with Frary- 
metal bullets at odd moments for more than 
a year, shooting the bullets dry and unsized 
in different rifles and hand-guns, to see 
how long the normal grouping would continue, 
or how soon metal-fouling would affect the 
accuracy. Results varied in different guns. 
Determining factors were, apparently, either 
the smoothness of the bore or the character 
of the rifling. Very probably the relation of 
bullet diameter to bore diameter had an 
effect upon results; but that fact was not 
established. 

The dry bullets fouled a .30-’06 Mauser 
very quickly. The grooves of this rifle are 
dovetail-shaped, which may account for the 
rapid accumulation. The .35 Remington 
fouled slightly, and thereafter I lubricated 
the bullets for it. A 7.62 Russian gathered 
fouling slowly and showed signs of a diminish- 
ing accuracy after 30 shots. Another Russian 
handled 50 shots with dry bullets without los- 
ing its grouping ability, but plenty of the 
metal came out on the first cleaning-patch. 
That rifle would probably be practical with 
dry Frary-metal bullets for an afternoon 
afield. A particularly smooth-finished Rem- 
ington .30-'06 bore, that, strangely, measured 
only .3075-inch groove diameter (with lead 


‘ slug and mike), fouled so slightly with the 


dry bullets that it could probably be used 
for a full day’s shooting without cleaning. 
My Krag, measuring .310 inch across the 
grooves, came through 100 per cent. One 
hundred Squibb-Miller plain-base and Squibb 
gas-check-base bullets went through it with 
out sign of lead on the cleaning-patch. 

In case you have a bastard-size gun whic 
will handle Frary-metal bullets ungreased. 
it may be fitted with the proper bullet diam- 
eter by selecting the nearest size of stock 
mould and then cutting the Frary-metal bul 
lets down in the bullet-sizer. With smokeles 
powder, cast bullets need be only a scant .00! 
inch larger than groove diameter, but they cal 
also be used a full .003 inch larger. 
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Concernin?, The Big, Belt Revolvers 


Y “BIG” BELT REVOLVERS I mean 

Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers for 

38-40 and .44-40 Winchester rifle car- 
tridges and Colt revolvers using the .45 Colt 
cartridge, and, so far as remarks to follow 
go, revolvers with the longer barrels only. 
In the big-caliber Smith & Wessons, 61-inch 
barrels have suited me perfectly, while in 
the Colt gun a 73-inch barrel has always 
been preferred. My reason for preferring 
these long barrels is not because accurate 
shooting can not be done with shorter ones, 
but simply because I like the appearance of 
the longer revolvers better; and also, for 
me, the longer revolvers have a better bal- 
ance, or “hang,” than those with shorter bar- 
rels. Of the three calibers mentioned the 
38-40 has somewhat the highest velocity, 
the .45, as usually underloaded these days, 
the lowest, while the fact that .44-40 car- 
tridges may easily be obtained in all quarters 
of the globe, and that the accuracy and 
“smash” of this cartridge are at least ap- 
proximately equal to either of the two 
others, make it my choice of all the big- 
caliber revolver cartridges. I am not now 
considering strictly target-revolvers, remem- 
ber. If I were I should have something to 
say concerning the .44 Russian and .44 
Special. But at this time I shall only say 
that both of these cartridges can now be 
loaded to give considerably higher velocities 
than was the case when they were first of- 
fered the shooters. If they were only made 
with flat-point bullets like the .38-40 and 
44-40 cartridges, with weights of bullets re- 
duced to, say, 225 grains, and also if these 
cartridges could be as readily obtained the 
world over as the .44-40, then I’d think much 
better of them, especially the .44 Special. 
And that reminds me: the .45 Colt revolver 
bullet has a flat point, but this is so small 
that the point might about as well be round 
or sharp. Loaded with a bullet as flat- 
pointed as the .44-40, and speeded up to old 
U. M. C. 40-grain black-powder velocities 
(925 to 940 foot-seconds) the killing power 
of the .45 Colt bullet would be considerably 
increased. As usually loaded by most fac- 
tories this cartridge is but little better, from 
the standpoint of smash, than the old black- 
powder .44 Russian; and while that load has 
beaten the world at target-shooting it always 
seemed to me too much like throwing rocks 
when shot at 50 yards or greater ranges; and 
its trajectory is anything but flat. A du 
Pont No. 80 reload for the 45 Colt re- 
volver may be safely used that will give a 
velocity of 925 foot-seconds. And this load 
is not only safe and clean but gives good 
accuracy. Of this more later. 

For reloading, the straight shells, like the 
45 Colt, .44 Russian and .44 Special, are 
decidedly the best. They are less likely to 
be deformed in process of reloading and are 
more easily. extracted after firing if slightly 
Over size than is the case with some of the 
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bottle-neck cartridges. And here’s some- 
thing for the benefit of the inexperienced: 
if you are likely to bump up against tight- 
fitting shells, remember one of such shells 
extracted by itself is more easily removed 
from a cylinder than are six tight shells ex- 
tracted all at one time. Therefore, the rod- 
ejector, Single-Action Colt here comes well 
to the front. I do not now consider it, in 
all respects, the best of the big revolvers, 
as I did years ago; but in some respects I 
still prefer it to all others. You know it’s 
hard to forget the almost unbeatable grip 
found in the S. A. Colt. 

And that reminds me: Within the last year 
I have received letters from revolver-shooters 
expressing a preference for a grip similar to 
that of the present S. A. Colt, but some- 
what longer, these writers considering, as I 
myself do, that the grip on the Civil War 
Colt is superior to that found on our S. A. 
Colt of today. Years ago I contended that 
the grip on this gun should have been %- to 
¥Y-inch longer. Also I hung out for a 
wider trigger and a lower hammer-spur. Gus 
Peret has all spurs knocked down % inch, 
as he naturally prefers them that way. I 
have often said coil-springs, wherever pos- 
sible, should replace the flat ones in this 
gun. Now, after having read Mr. Hath- 
away’s article of a few months ago in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, I am convinced that 
less of those flat springs would break if made 
tapered instead of uniform in_ thickness. 
Also, if it were possible (and I believe it is) 
to alter the mechanism of this gun so that 
the trigger and hammer contact-points would 
be full width of hammer and trigger, we 
would see less “stripping of the gears’”— 
i.e., fewer hammer-notches broken. Listen 
patiently, please: I have had very few broken 
parts come my way in the more than: forty 
Single-Action Colts I have owned; but I 
have seen a great many of these revolvers 
with broken hammer-notches, broken trigger- 
and bolt-springs and broken hand-springs. I 
am satisfied that most of these breakages 
would never have occurred if these arms 
had had reasonably fair usage. Snapping 
them empty causes springs and firing-pins to 
break oftener than when actually shooting. 
Dropping revolvers so that hammer spurs 
strike something hard undoubtedly has 
broken many a hammer-notch or point of 
trigger. Contact-points here, remember, are 
very narrow. If triggers and hammers were 
full width both notches and triggers would 
be much stronger. But more hammer- 
notches, in my opinion, become broken while 
“fanning” the hammer than in any other 
way—this, remember, when trigger is in 
place in the gun; and the operator fails 
always to hold it back during the funny 
work. That heavy hammer backed by the 
stiff mainspring falls with considerable force; 
and notches or points of triggers have to go 
under such conditions. 
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The writer has, perhaps, in years past 
contended as strongly as anyone that the S. 
A. Colt was the most perfect revolver ever 
made; but he has never claimed that it 
could not be improved. Brought out in the 
early 70’s (some say ’70, others ’73), 
and carrying with it some features very 
similar to those of the Civil War Colt (which 
arm undoubtedly had parts of its mechanism 
copied from some of the earlier Colts), the 
Single-Action has features in its mechanism 
dating back 75 years, no essential improve- 
ment having been made on it in over 50 
years. So doesn’t it seem strange that such 
an arm, produced so long ago, was so per- 
fect that it has.not been, and some say can 
not be, improved? Where are the other 
firearms brought out around 50 or more 
years ago—the Sharps, the Ballards, the old 
Remingtons, the Henry and early Win- 
chesters, each and every one well deserving 
a place among the “Old Reliables”—practi- 
cally all the jointed-model Smith & Wesson 
revolvers, and all the old rod-ejector Colt 
double- and single-action revolvers except our 
present Single-Action—where are they? Ob- 
soketed. But our present Single-Action is 
found so perfect an arm that it not only 
has not been improved, but has been made 
to fulfill all requirements of a single-action 
gun by, at some time or other, having been 
adapted (always on a .45 frame, remember) 
for. about all revolver cartridges from .22 
rim-fire up to .45! Why not simplify mat- 
ters and make all caliber double-action Colt 
and Smith & Wesson revolvers on a .45 
frame? Just as sensible, seems to me. 

But fearing I may be considered a fault- 
finder inclines me to switch to other matters. 
As there comes a time in every shooter’s life 
when he has to decide which of many re- 
volvers offered him will best suit his re- 
quirements, I am inclined to offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: In grips, the S. A. Colt 
will be found almost ideal. When shooting 
the heavy recoiling, big-caliber cartridges 
this grip punishes the hand much less than 
any with a saw-handle—in fact, due to its 
excellent shape and the fact that it is devoid 
of the “hump” the D. A. guns are blessed 
with, the S. A. Colt grip is the easiest on 
the hand of any made. It fits the hand, too; 
and it is doubtful if a grip can be found on 
any other revolver made today which is its 
superior. And yet it would be better if it 
were somewhat longer. The swing-out cylin- 
der Smith & Wessons of big calibers have a 
grip that fits my hand better than any grip 
found on any other double-action, big-cali- 
ber revolver now made. But this grip, due 
to its shape, is more severe on the hand when 
heavy loads are used than the grip of the 
New Service Colt, the saw-handle feature of 
the latter arm being not quite so pronounced. 
But my preference in big-caliber, double- 
action revolvers is found in the Smith & 
Wessons. I like that front cylinder lock, 
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and I like the shape of the Smith & Wesson 
grip better than that of the New Service, 
though I believe, for me at least, the New 
Service is more readily manipulaied single- 
action than the Smith & Wesson, while the 
latter arm used double-action works more 
easily than the New Service. Used single- 
action, any of the side-swing Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers have a better trigger pull 
than the single-action Colt; and though I 
did not always think so I now believe that 
the average beginner will do better work 
with these double-action revolvers (used as 
single-action arms, remember) than he will 
with the S. A. Colt. After plenty of ex- 
perience with all three arms, however, one 
will do about as well with one as with 
another. But there will probably be few 
who will not like the grip of the S. A. Colt 
somewhat better than that of the others, 
and the single-action pull of the double- 
actions rather better than that of the 
S. A. Colt. I speak now of all three 
arms as they come from the factory. The 
pull on the S. A. Colt is almost invariably 
too hard and can be considerably improved 
by reducing it somewhat; but, as a general 
thing, the single-action pull on the Smith & 
Wesson and Colt side swing, D. A. revolvers 
is very nearly ideal. 

Now a few words concerning the ac- 
curacy of the .38-40, 44-40 and .45. I 
have seen the 234-inch bull’s-eye cut to 
shreads too often at 20 yards with all three 


calibers (heavy loads used, remember) to 


consider any of them inaccurate. This 
refers to offhand shooting, too. I have in 
past years shot the .38-40 S. A. Colt many 
thousands of shots, and consider it equal in 
accuracy to the .44-40; and my _ .38-40 
shooting was invariably offhand. Later I 
tried out quite thoroughly the .44-40 from 
rest and also, though to a lesser extent, the 
.45; and came to the conclusion, basing my 
decision partly upon my rest shooting with 
the .44-40 and .45, as well as offhand work 
with these two sizes and the .38-40, that 
between the .38-40 and .44-40 there was 
practically no difference worth mentioning; 
but with the heavy loads (loads with stand- 
ard-weight bullets which gave not less than 
925 foot-seconds velocity) the .45 would not 
group as closely as the other two. Gould, 
testing the .44-40 back in black-powder days, 
also found the .44-40 somewhat more ac- 
curate than the .45. The .45, using modern 
underloads, has made world’s records; but 
for average big revolver work give me the 
.44-40 or .38-40, preferably the former. With 
the latter, using the big charges, I have made 
a good many 5- and 6-shot groups, from 
rest, at a measured 50 yards, under 3 inches, 
and quite a number under 2 inches. I have 
also made several 5-shot groups as small as 1%4 
inches; one 6-shot group of 1% inches, and 
one 6-shot group of 1% inches, measure- 
ments from inner edges of holes farthest 
apart, which was the method used by Gould. 
Before doubting that these small groups were 
actually made keep in mind the fact that 
they were 5- and 6-shot, and not 10-shot 
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groups. Also remember that during the first 
tests groups were made as large as 6 inches, 
while in later tests much larger groups were 
also mixed with the smaller ones; but this 
was due to the powder used for some of 
those tests not being entirely satisfactory. 

From my experience in shooting the big 
revolvers which I have been considering 
(.38-40, .44-40 and .45) I believe the two 
first named, using best ammunition, would, 
if it were possible to hold exactly the same 
for each shot, place all or nearly, all of their 
shots in a 3-inch circle at 50 yards and would 
often do much better than this, while the .45, 
shot under the same conditions and using a 
du Pont No. 80 load giving 925 foot-seconds’ 
velocity, would place all or nearly all of its 
bullets in a circle, say, of 314 to 4 inches. 
There would, of course, be some smaller 
groups, also. With the best of the under- 
loaded smokeless cartridges it would un- 
doubtedly do a great deal better than this. 
Some claim that No. 80 powder has a 
tendency to string the shots up and down on 
the target; but I have not found this to be 
the case. So far as my experience has gone 
this powder appears to be the very best for 
the three big revolver cartridges that I have 
written about. In the .44-40 I used 18.2 
grains and Ideal 210-grain bullets; and in 
the .45, 15 grains of powder and 250- and 
255-grain bullets. This was the first of the 
No. 80 powder put on the market. Later 
lots require lighter charges to give the same 
velocities as those given by the first of this 
powder sent out. 

Some have claimed the .45 Colt revolver 
to be inaccurate, due to loose chambering 
and the underloaded smokeless cartridges 
made in recent years for it. My experience 
with these cartridges has been limited, as 
most of my work with all revolvers has been 
with reloaded ammunition. That these 
claims were incorrect, however, seems ap- 
parent when we consider the feat performed 
by J. H. Fitzgerald on December 17, 1919, 
when he mixed various makes of standard 
smokeless cartridges and fired 50 shots only 
offhand, at the Standard American target at 
50 yards, and scored 451 out of 500 points. 
This was with a Colt New Service revolver 
which had been previously fired more than 
100,000 times! 

But a few words further about the Colt 
S. A., the Colt New Service and the side- 
swing Smith & Wesson revolvers. They are 
all grand guns. I believe, however, that the 
S. A. Colt can be improved in several ways, 
as has been previously mentioned, while if 
the New Service had the front cylinder lock, 
as has the Smith & Wesson, it would be 
considered a better gun by many. The 
Smith & Wesson, to me, seems so nearly per- 
fect that, crank that I am, I can suggest no 
change whatever that would improve it for 
me, unless it be in the sights. And this is 
not at all serious, being a matter the crank 
can attend to to suit himself. While I be- 
lieve the S. A. Colt can and should be im- 
proved, I also think an entirely new single- 
action is due the shooters. It should have a 
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solid frame; straps and frame should be of 
one piece of steel; it should have rod-ejector; 
loading-gate similar to that on the round- 
butt D. A. Colt of 30 years or so ago; rear 
sight dovetailed into frame; wide trigger and 
hammer; and, possibly, rebounding lock; 
though with wide trigger and hammer and 
deep, strong safety notch no one would be 
found carrying the hammer on an empty 
chamber, thus reducing a 6-shot gun to one 
of 5 shots only. 


“PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS AND 
THEIR USE” 


By Maj. J. H. HATCHER 
Reviewed by C. B. Lister 


HE latest book to come from the presses 

of the Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
does exactly what the previous books pub- 
lished by this company have done—it fills a 
need, plugs a gap where there has been no 
similar book for the shooter’s library unless 
he were to purchase a book which was ad- 
mittedly out of date. For this is the first 
book on the subject to appear since Himmel- 
wright brought out his book on the “Pistol and 
Revolver” back in 1903. 

Hatcher’s “Pistols and Revolvers” is a 
modern book on the subject of the handgun. 
While it paints a perfectly clear picture in 
the first two chapters of the development of 
the handgun from the thirteenth century up 
to the present day, the picture is drawn with 
a few vivid strokes and not with a tiresome 
amount of detail. This is an unusual sort 
of a book on a very technical subject, because 
it is bound to be interesting to the man who 
has never shot a pistol but wants to learn. 
It is going to be equally interesting to the 
man who has long since been wedded to the 
pistol as his pet hobby. It will give the 
dyed-in-the-wool target shot a world of in- 
teresting data and it will hold the interest of 
the practical shot for hours. 

Rarely is there found a man who is 
absolutely familiar with a technical subject 
and who at the same time has the viewpoint 
of the practical user of the product. Still 
more rare is the individual who appreciates 
the viewpoint of the practical shooter and 
understands equally well the viewpoint of the 
target man. Finally, when you have found a 
man who has all of these qualifications it is 
seldom indeed that he can write about them 
in an interesting way. Major Hatcher is one 
of these very rare individuals, and his book is 
a permanent indication of his ability to do all 
of these things and do them well. 

Since the war it has been necessary for 
the pistol-shooter in this country who was 
thoroughly familiar with his subject to know 
a great deal about foreign arms of various 
types. This new book goes thoroughly into 
the good points and the bad features of 
practically all the foreign guns which are 
even occasionally seen in this country. In 
addition, it tells how the various imitations of 
standard American arms may be discovered 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Tale of a Reloadin3, Tool 


HE first reloading tool I ever owned was 

an Ideal. I bought it in the summer of 

1886, and with that splendid tool my 
brother, George, and I reloaded hundreds of 
45-60 shells for our wonderful Centennial 
model Winchester of that caliber. On the 
brass carrier block was stamped “King’s Pat- 
ent.” You see, we had joined the vast hegira 
that swept west in 1835, a white wave made 
up of millions of humans, of horses, cattle, 
and immense numbers of wagons trekking 
toward the setting sun. We located in west- 
ern Nebriska, and after the sod house and 
a good barn of the same material had been 
built we hooked up a couple of teams to-the 
running gears and beat it down to the timber 
on Red Willow creek for firewood and fenc- 
ing. There we bought straight-grain ash, a 
mighty fine wood that kept us warm winters, 
and some of it we used for fencing. 

We wintered in North Platte in 1885, and 
while there I saw several loads of elk, black- 
tail deer, and antelope brought in by market 
hunters. One load, I remember in particular, 
was drawn by four horses hitched to a pair 
of bobs. On these was a hayrack, and piled 
up as high as a load of hay were the frozen 
bodies of the big game animals mentioned. 
They were shipped to Chicago. 

The following spring we trekked back to 
the ranch and found the big pile of wood we 
had gathered the fall before had been taken 
out of the house and hauled away—which 
merely shows the cussedness of some people— 
too lazy to go down to the creek after fire- 
wood and work it up, so they stole ours. 
However, it may have kept some poor woman 
and her children warm, so we worried not. 
Rather, it was an excuse to hook up a couple 
of teams and have a nice little vacation trip 
down where the big ash, elm, box elder, and 
cottonwood trees grew. We never did learn 
who swiped our firewood. 

We were poor, same as every other family 
in that land, but what cares youth in its teens 
for that? There were tons of buffalo bones 
scattered over the short-grass country, we 
had horses, wagons, and willing hearts. It 
didn’t take long to pick up a couple of loads 
of the last physical evidence of the mighty 
herds that only ten years before roamed over 
that very ground—the cattle of Manitou! 
Once we found a place where the Indians had 
made a surround, or a gang of hide hunters 
had done the same thing. Bleaching skeletons 
were strewn thickly over a small area, and 
filling the wagons was easy 

Of course we found Sachin of buffalo 
horns, some of them that today would be 
worth pretty fair money, they were §0 big. 
One rancher ornamented his front yard with 
buffalo skulls—outlined his flower beds, walks, 
and even the entire front yard, with the grim 
relics of the Indians’ once never-failing meal 
ticket. Then one day, when the rancher wasn’t 
looking, some buzzards loaded into a wagon all 
his treasured ornamental buffalo skulls and 
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Mounted head of a Nebraska Antelope of 
the old days—A fine trophy 


blew! Mad? He swore by the Great Horn 
Spoon and the Beard of the Prophet he’d 
“get” those thieves if it took him nine years. 
We never did learn whether he caught up 
with the buzzards or not—they had a pretty 
big start. And, besides, “Doc” Middleton was 
rumming off skeletons that were all dolled up 
with meat, muscles, and hides—skeletons that 
did not have his brand! And “Doc” got away 
with that stuff for a number of years. 

With the first load of buffalo bones, which 
merely the purchase price was all required. 
we sold along the Union Pacific tracks, I 
bought the Ideal reloading tool, that wonder- 
ful genii wrapped up in one that magically 
changed short brass tubes, black sand, lumps 
of lead, little round copper dingies, and maybe 
some wads into dick-nailing good shells that 
slid smoothly through the magazine and ac- 
tion of our most treasured possession (rank- 
ing almost even with our ponies, or even Col- 
lins’ saddle from Cheyenne)—the old .45-60 
Winchester! 


RELOADING was a simple affair with that 

tool. We cast a lot of bullets, decapped 
and recapped the shells, poured in the meas- 
ured powder, seated the bullet, slipped the 
shell into the tool and squeezed the two han- 


dles together. I don’t remember whether we 
put a wad in each of those shells or not. Some 
of the cases got bent and, in finishing the 
operation of loading the brass was driven into 
the bullet so that it looked sort of funny. 
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But those misfit shells worked through the 
magazine and action as good as the others, 
and when thrown at a running antelope or 
John rabbit, made just as much noise and 
struck as far from a hit as a perfectly loaded 
shell. 

We had lots of fun with that old rifle. It 
had been used by a hide hunter in Montana 
for several years before mother bought it for 
me, and was in fine condition. There were 
quite a few antelope in our part of the old 
West in those days, and we had the time of 
our glad young lives learning to outwit the 
little beasts. I remember the day I was with 
George on our way to the canyons with a team 
and wagon, and looking over to the west from 
the trail we saw a solitary buck antelope. We 
looked steadily at the buck while the horses 
rambled along. Then the trail ran alongside a 
draw and I got an idea. 

“You keep the team here and I'll slip around 
that point and up the other side of the ridge. 
Maybe I can get a shot at him.” 

George thought it was a pretty good scheme, 
the team was stopped, and I dropped over the 
side of the wagon away from the buck (which 
was perhaps half a mile away), and, screened 
by the draw, rapidly made my way around 
the point. Hurrying along the other side of 
the ridge until far enough to be about oppo- 
site the buck, I turned sharp to the right and 
started straight up toward the top. When 
only a little way from the top I happened to 
be stooping over when I heard a slight noise 
and there, within 30 feet of me, was the buck. 
It had become suspicious of the team and 
George and had slowly rambled up to the top, 
getting there just in time to meet me. 

Boy, as an ambush it was there with bells 
on—ha-ha bells—for we ambushed each other! 
There he stood, head thrown back, eyes just 
as wide open as the buck could spread them. 
In their crystal clear depths was a composite 
of varied emotions, but mostly it was terror. 
The man beast was so close every detail was 
clear and in sharp focus to the antelope. Not 
a sound from either of us. The buck stood 
with head thrown back, body caught and 
frozen as it half turned for a mighty leap, and 
there the splendid little animal stood—petri- 
fied with lethal terror, and yet consumed with 
an all-pervading and seemingly fatal curiosity. 
A magnificent pose the little beast had, and I 
stared in sheer joy at the splendid picture. 

Stared is the proper word. For the instant 
my keen, youthful eyes caught that picture 
from the wild west, I froze just as rigidly as 
Mr. Pronghorn. Eyes wide open, lower jaw 
dropped, rifle clutched tenaciously, body rigid 
—there I stood, a boy introduced suddenly to 
one of the most beautiful of the big game ani- 
mals of the short-grass country. Shoot? 
Man, I forgot all about the rifle! The joy 
of seeing that peerless creature so close I 
could almost count the winkers on his eyes, 
so perfectly posed I was lost in admiration, 
entranced with the thrill of the tableau. And 
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so we stood, how long I don’t know, perhaps 
five full seconds, and that is quite a little 
time. 


THEN the buck came out of it. With a 

‘shrill, whistling snort the pronghorn swung 
like a flash and was gone, leaping down the 
side of the ridge at marvelous speed. Then I 
remembered the rifle, clutched it sanely, sprang 
to the top of the ridge and over on a keen 
run. Like Von Kluck in front of Paris—I 
was 20 minutes late. George said the buck 
made it to the bottom of the canyon in three 
jumps, and I believed him. All I saw was 
the dust—nary another glimpse of Mr. 
Pronghorn. We went on down into the can- 
yon, got our load of wood, and on the way 
back I killed a fine buck antelope about a mile 
and a half from where we had mingled with 
the other buck. 

Want to hear about that? A’right. 

This Mr. Pronghorn was dubbing around 
alone and seemed to be trying to make up his 
mind where other of his kind might be. He 
nibbled a little, wandered a little way in vari- 
ous directions, and might have been killing 
time until some pal joined him. Anyhow, 
there were a dozen or more within a mile of 
us, but we did not know it until after the 
session ended. When we spotted the buck 
he was lamping us steadily. The lay of the 
ground was favorable to a stalk similar to the 
one I made on the ridge, although this second 
ridge was low and broad. 


Working up the draw, I came to a place 
where the rains some years before had washed 
a shallow trench, and this had grassed over 
so that made easy crawling, and led in the 
right direction. Up this easy grade I crawled 


and soon ran out of cover. There was the 
antelope plain enough, still watching the team 
and George, but it had worked over a little 
closer to my position. It probably was 200 
yards away. I studied a bit, and then remem- 
bered how the Earless Trapper had “sarcum- 
vented some pesky varments” in “The Head- 
less Horseman,” a thriller Capt. Meyne Reid 
wrote way back yonder in the aisles of time, 
and which I had read some years before. 

So I backed. up, picked some sprangly weeds 
that grew here and there, fastened them to 
my hat, and again approached the top of the 
ridge. The camouflage worked like a charm 
by simply easing along when the buck was 
gazing steadily at the team. And the little 
chap was slowly making its way toward me 
on a slant that would bring us within at least 
100 yards. But before that happened I gave 
the old .45-60 its head and made my try. 
Afterward it stepped 131 paces to where the 
buck fell. He stopped broadside to me, yet 
seemed uneasy. There was no air movement, 
or if any merely vagrant puffs. Anyhow, when 
the buck stopped, I laid the front bead on his 
right shoulder and when the slug struck, it 
actually knocked the beast down. It could 
not use its front legs again, they were so 
badly wrecked, but the buck reared to its 
hind legs, then fell flat, all the time strug- 
gling. I ran down as fast as I could, and a 
shot through the neck ended its misery. 

Tt is astonishing how much aversion a horse 
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has to packing any of the wild ones. There 
is something that scares them badly. So it 
was with Old Bill, but after a while he swal- 
lowed his aversion and consented to pack the 
antelope to the wagon. 

And that was another of the many experi- 
ences we had with shells we reloaded with that 
Ideal tool. 


ib THE affair with the first antelope I was 

transfixed with some powerful emotion that 
wasn’t fear, neither was it nervousness, yet it 
held me chained for several seconds, just as 
some such strange power held Stewart Edward 
White when he and his gunbearer, Memba 
Sasa, were after eland in Africa and found 
Simba. They heard a rattling of small stones 
in a dongao, and White rushed toward the 
edge of the gully, arroya, draw, or donga, as 
you please to call it, when over the edge 
leaped a great African lion, 500 pounds of 
fighting fool. Both lion and man stopped and 
stood transfixed, as though graven images. 
Something held them both, held them motion- 
less. Memba Sasa finally urged his bwana in 
low, hissing tones, to shoot, and that brought 
White out of it. The lion woke up, too, and 
as the great beast gathered its mighty muscles 
for the leap S. E. W. let drive with his .405 
without lifting the weapon to his shoulder. 
The slug hit a glancing wallop on the lion’s 
head, spinning it half around. Instantly White 
worked the lever of his Winchester and 
planted the next bullet in the beast’s shoulder, 
knocking Simba over into the donga. Run- 
ning to the edge, White was in time to give 
the grim old battler a parting shot, raking 
the animal from chest to rump. A picture of 
this lion showed the beast after the last shot, 
all four legs pointing to the rear as the ani- 
mal slid when the final shot stopped him in 
full charge. 

I mention this incident because it shows 
how an experienced big game hunter was 
dominated by the same queer suspension of 
some of the faculties. Was it curiosity, or 
simply surprise so deep that it excluded all 
other thoughts temporarily? The first buck 
antelope and White’s lion stood for several 
seconds. What emotion held them? My 
thought when I met the buck on the ridge 
was sheer delight at being so close to it, and 
possibly some such thought held White when 
he faced Simba on the edge of the donga. It 
is curious, this sudden halting of the facul- 
ties, call it what you will. 

In 1895 I sold the .45-60 Winchester, re- 
loading tool and some shells, getting $20 for 
the outfit. We kind of hated to see the old 
gun go, but it had served us truly and well, 
and as we were headed then for city canyons 
it probably would only be in the way. And, 
besides, we knew there were plenty of new 
weapons and we would get our share. In the 
nine years we lived on the ranch we reloaded 
hundreds and hundreds of shells with the .45- 
60 Ideal tool, and enjoyed burning black pow- 
der all those years. The old Winchester killed 
antelope, Canada honkers, sharp-tailed grouse, 
sandhill cranes, jackrabbits, curlew, coyotes, 
rattlesnakes, tin cans, and time, always doing 
its part steadily, perfectly, smoothly, never 
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once jamming, breaking, or showing any other 
gun sickness. 


A SHOT LOAD THAT REACHES 
By F. M. EBERT 


We used to have here in Schoharie 
County quite a few fox squirrels. They 
were much larger than the grays. I found 
an old swamp that was alive with them, 
and was having the time of my life one Satur- 
day morning when I located a squirrel on a 
high white pine. I had a fine Parker gun and 
Leader shells, 314x1%%-5, and I thought it 
was just the berries for squirrels, but this 
squirrel was too high for me and I had shot 
at him eight or nine times and was thinking 
of giving up when I heard a chuckle, and 
turning around, there stood a funny little old 
man—that is, he looked funny to me. He was 
only about four feet high, about three feet 
wide over the shoulders, a little, bushy mous- 
tache, and little cap cocked on the back of his 
head. He made me laugh. 

He said, “Shall I knock him down?” “Sure,” 
I said, “go to it.” I forgot to state he was lit 
up to the eyes, but I noticed when he raised 
his gun it was the same grade Parker I had, 
that his whole body stopped swaying, and he 
stiffened up. At the crack of the gun the 
squirrel’s hind legs let go—he was hit hard. 
I turned and looked at the old Dutchman and 
smiled. He says, “Well, I guess I'll give him 
another one.” He fired up again, and down 
came Mr. Squirrel. I couldn’t believe it, or 
rather I didn’t want to. I had a gun that 
would throw shot as good as any breech- 
loader I ever saw, and here comes along a 
little freak of a man who beats me to it, and 
I was not giving up right there. We emptied 
his flask, and I took him where he could fill 
it again and ended up with driving him home; 
and believe me, it was the best trick I ever 
pulled, for the Professor showed me some- 
thing. He showed me how to load a gun. He 
used Leader shells, 312 drams of powder, 
Schultz, then one Winchester % field wad, 
white electric felt, then one 14 Express felt 
wad, then one % Pink Edge. These wads 
were all 1l-gauge or 1142. The Professor 
used a wooden loading block, and the extra- 
size wads could not bulge the shells very 
much. 

He used a wooden mallet to drive them 
home, and after putting in the shot he used a 
very light-weight wad over the shot, which he 
cut himself. He told me the whole load would 
be spoiled by using the regular wad the fac- 
tories used over the shot. 

Then he put on a good %-inch crimp. The 
shells would not stand rough handling on ac- 
count of the light, fragile wad over the shot. 
But they would shoot better than any shell 
I ever shot, and I found the old Dutchman in 
his den, very different from the man I met in 
the woods, and I consider myself very lucky 
to have made his acquaintance in the way I 
did, because, as a rule, he was very close- 
mouthed. He’s gone now, but he left a young 
fellow starting in the shooting game with a 
little knowledge that I don’t think I’d ever 
found out myself. 
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A Home-Made Pistol 


By Fred N. Graves 


The Home-M-de Single-Shot “‘Bisley’’ Pistol 


HAVE been a member of the Seaside Rifle 

Club ever since it was organized about 
seven years ago, and have done lots of shoot- 
ing, especially with revolvers. But I didn’t get 
a hand-gun that suited me until I got a 44- 
caliber Bisley model target revolver about five 
years ago. I have shot about 
10,000 rounds of hand-loaded 
ammunition in this gun, as I get 
about as much fun out of re- 
loading as out of shooting. Then 
I took a notion that I should 
like to have a single-shot pistol, 
but wished one that I could load 
my own shells for, and that 
would be strong enough to stand 
heavier loads than those sup- 
plied by the ammunition com- 
panies. I finally decided upon 
the .38 Smith & Wesson Special 
caliber. 

Not being blessed with any 
too much of this world’s goods, 
especially cash, I knew that any- 
thing I got in the shape of a 
single-shot pistol I should have 
to make myself. I didn’t feel like tackling 
the job of boring and rifling a barrel in my 
blacksmith shop, so got the old “Ideal Hand- 
book” and found that the .35-caliber Win- 
chester rifle barrel measured .358-inch, the 
same as the .38 Special revolver barrel. 
So I ordered a barrel from the Winchester 
company to have ready when I needed it. I 
took the Bisley apart and made a plaster-of- 
Paris cast of the backstrap and trigger-guard 
and then took a piece of Ford axle and made 
forgings about one-sixteenth of an inch larger 

on all sides than 
the Bisley trig- 
ger-guard and 
backstrap, and 
worked them 
down to the 
same shape as 
the plaster-of- 
Paris impression. 

From a heav- 
ier piece of the 


1 > 
0 Shots at 50 yards on same material I 


2% in. bull from 6-point rest 


forged a block for the frame 3 inches long, 
2 inches wide by 1 1/16 inches thick; drilled 
an 11/16-inch hole endwise in the block, 2 
inches deep, and then ground the point off the 
drill to straighten the bottom of the hole, 
which would be the barrel shot when finished. 


Home-Made Chambering Reamer and Milling Cutters Used in Making Pistol 


I then sawed down from the top on both sides, 
back as far as the end of the hole, and took 
the center out with a %-inch cape chisel. I 
made a punch of tool-steel 1/32-inch narrower 
than the barrel 
would be, which 
is 34-inch, heat- 
ed the frame 
block to a good 
red -heat and 
drove in the 
punch, making 
the sides and 
breech ends 
smooth and 
straight. Lines 
were marked on 
the frame where 
the  backstrap 
and trigger-guard 
screw on and 
with new hack- 
saw I sawed 
nearly to lines. 








With the rest at 
90 degrees with 
the face of a 
new emery wheel 
I ground all sides 
of the frame 
straight and true. 
I then marked 
lines on the end 
and bottom for 
hammer, trigger 
and trigger-spring slot; and at the rear end 
of the trigger-spring slot I drilled an 11/16- 
inch hole 7/32-inch deep, and sawed with 
hacksaw as far as possible, taking the core 
out with a small cape chisel and finishing 
with a file. 

From this small piece of steel I made forg- 
ings for trigger and hammer. The outlines of 
the Bisley trigger and bottom of hammer were 
then marked on the forgings, dressing the lat- 
ter to lines with a small emery- 
wheel and flat and three-cornered 
files, and drilling the holes in 
trigger, hammer and frame for 
the screws, which are spaced the 
same as those of the Bisley. Next 
I fitted the hammer to the 
frame, drilled the screw holes 
and cut the hammer-slot in back- 
strap. I next drilled the three 
screw holes in the trigger-guard 
and frame and cut the trigger- 
slot in the trigger-guard. Then 
from a piece of %-inch tool- 
steel I made the backstrap, trig- 
ger-guard, hammer and trigger 
screws. Next came the main- 
spring, and trigger-spring, which 
were made of new automobile 
spring steel and tempered in lin- 
seed oil. Following this the mainspring con- 
necting link, or stirrup, was made. 

After seeing that all screws were a good fit 

(Continued on Page 37) 


10 Shots at 20 yards on 
2% in, bull from 6-point rest 


Easy to load and to eject the empties 
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Portable Double Rest. Three Legs. 


3” Wood Screws 


A PORTABLE REST 
By Hervey LOVELL 

GomMe sort of test comes in handy for testing 

sights and loads. Every shooter feels that 
he is not able to select the proper make of 
cartridge for some match. The feeling of 
doubt is more harmful than bad ammunition. 
A fair test will give confidence in the brand 
he selects after careful test at rest shooting. 

Many other rests have proven good, and 
this is only one of many I have tried; but this 
happens to be a lucky find, as it is lighter than 
rifle, bull-strong and foolproof. The sketch 
is enough to convey my idea to a mechanic, 
and most any rifleman can build it with the 
few tools he can scrape together around any 
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WHY IS A GOOD SHOT? 
By C. C. Finn 


HE Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club put 

on what we have called a “one-shot 

match” last winter to encourage attend- 
ance at our indoor shooting. At the same 
time we authorized Mr. Al. Browne to expend 
a small amount of club funds and provide 
dogs-and-coffee, or coffee-and-sinkers, or cof- 
fee-and-something every shooting night. We 
got the attendance and, of course, we can’t 
be sure whether it was the one-shot match or 
the coffee-and which did it; however, the sec- 
retary invented the one-shot match, and Al. 


house. The total cost of my rest was 60 cents, 
plus odd pieces of wood, steel and screws. 

The muzzle-brace in upper right-hand corner 
is a very ancient idea, rifles in 1850 coming 
with bronze brace screwed to muzzle; and 
forty-rod rest matches were favorites with ex- 
pert riflemen. 

The felt pad at the muzzle is one way to 
tame a cranky barrel, such as a factory light 
barrel slotted and screwed with takedown 
loose-fitting threads in receiver joint. Hunting- 
rifles should be rested with the middle of the 
fore-end on the soft cushion of horse-collar 
pad felt. Muzzle cross braces are only good 
for real target-rifles with rigid barrels. The 
brace prevents canting, and barrel is rested 
in exactly the same place for each shot. 


4, 
€ 
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Browne isn't here to speak for himself, so 
the one-shot match gets the credit. 

The match is a simple little thing. First 
off, we had a cut made of a target different 
from any in use and none of them were given 
out to be practiced on. The target is the 75- 
foot indoor target, all blacked in, and we shot 
on it at 50 feet. Next, the position of fire 
(prone, sitting, kneeling, or standing) was not 
known until just before the match was fired 
each night. Four slips of paper, with one po- 
sition written on each, were dropped into a hat 
and one drawn. This resulted in too many 
prone shots, so we didn’t have any prone slip 
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Brace and Track 


5x1x1" Wood 


Properly handled such a rest is equal to a 
machine-rest, the error in aiming amounting 
to about one-quarter of an inch per hundred 
yards. An equal amount of error shows up in 
machine-rests at times. 

Snark photos have shown that barrels re- 
coil an eighth of an inch before the bullet 
leaves the muzzle. If the surface of the rest 
is bumpy the muzzle may rise or fall and 
throw bullet away from the point aimed at. 
If the toe of the stock slides on a surface 
parallel to the surface the muzzle rests on 
the rifle will give better groups. 

With brace on muzzle, rifle on rest and 
aimed at a tack I can leave that rifle a minute 
or month and it will be aimed at same tack 
when I look through the sights again. 


for the last two matches. Next time we will 
take out the prone and sitting slips as soon 
as either position has been drawn twice. Each 
night we shot only one shot on the target, 
after which the target was scored and pasted 
on the back. Each night one shot, and each 
night each shooter puts in 5 cents; the final 
sum to be divided as follows: 15 cents to the 
lowest score, 10 cents to the next and 5 cents 
to the next. As absence from any match 
causes the shooter to be marked with a geese- 
egg, it is evident that any one could invest 5 | 
cents the first night, shoot a miss and, by 
staying away for the rest of the shooting, 
realize 15 cents, which is a large percentage 
on the investment. To shut this off, no one 
could win any prize at all unless he shot in 
more than half the matches—in this case 
five matches out of the eight. The remain- 
ing money is divided, 50 per cent to the high 
man, 30 per cent to the next, and 20 per cent 
to the next. 

When we got the targets together and laid 
them out in order of merit we were at once 
struck with the sequence of the groups and 
it seemed to answer the question offered as 
the title, “Why is a good shot?” and the 
answer seems to be that a good shot is one 
who shoots good all the time. And it happens 
that the prizes and groups seem to be exactly 
in inverse ratio, which is just about as it 
should be. 
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Growing Pains 


OST of us are familiar with those little aches of youth which 
are commonly referred to as “growing pains.” They are never 
very serious, but they do cause momentary inconvenience to the 

one who is growing. The old theory was that nothing need be done 
about them and they would eventually disappear as the youngster 
grew older and larger. Modern medicine teaches, however, that 
whenever there is a pain there is something wrong, so that even in 
the case of growing pains something should be done to straighten 
the matter out. 

The N. R. A. has grown more rapidly in the past six years than 
any sportsmen’s organization in the country. Inasmuch as we are 
trying to be modern, we might as well admit that at the present 
time the Association suffers here and there from growing pains. 
These pains as a rule are strictly localized affairs and of not very 
great importance to the body as a whole, but they are of considerable 
inconvenience locally. The attitude of the Association is not one of 
disregard for these localized growing pains, but one of sympathetic 
attention to the real effort to eliminate the cause of the inflammation, 
whatever it may be. Any boy, girl or organization which increases 
its size eight times in six years is bound to have little pains here 
and there. The important point to bear in mind is that the organiza- 
tion is growing rapidly, and if these local pains are sympathetically 
regarded and carefully treated they will as a rule not only be elim- 
inated, but the body as a whole will be stronger as a result. 

When you hear of some local irritation as far as the rifle-shooting 
game is concerned, bear these facts in mind and help treat the case 
sympathetically, always bearing in mind that the growth of the 
organization as a whole and the return of America to its pre-eminence 
in the rifle-shooting game are the things that we must all work 
toward. Local conditions may not appear quite satisfactory, but if 
everyone concerned will bear in mind the great scope of the work 
which is being done, a larger spirit of co-operation and tolerance 
will be developed and the growing pains will become a thing of the 
past. 
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The Perennial 


HE baseball season has ended; football is with us for a few 

months; basketball comes—and goes—next; even the perennial 

golfers, if they would continue their game, must pack their 
clubs and move to regions of perpetual sunshine; but the rifle and 
pistol shooter goes on his way regardless of the season, the weather 
or the time of day. Not only is rifle shooting the all-weather, all- 
season sport; it is the one sport which can be played by all comers. 
Baseball calls for youth and speed, football for brawn, but the man 
or woman who is automatically disqualified from participation in 
these and other sports can play the rifle-shooting game and excel. 

With the coming of November, shooters’ thoughts turn to turkey 
and chicken shoots, and on firing lines throughout the country there 
will be gathered this month men, women and children, old, middle- 
aged and young, and turkeys will be taken home to grace the Thanks- 
giving table by many from each of these groups. 

Next month, with snow lying deep on the ground, riflemen aad 
pistol shooters in Michigan and Minnesota will be shooting in matches 
and enjoying the same competition as their brother shooters in 
southern California and the Canal Zone, where Panama hats will be 
the uniform of the day. 

The enthusiastic baseball fan has a bong, dull period ahead of him. 
The follower of the pigskin oval has only a short time to talk about 
football victories and candidates for the mythical “All-American 
Eleven,” but the American who has taken the rifle or pistol as his 
pet hobby goes serenely along through the seasons with ever-new 
problems and theories to discuss, ever-new performances to talk 
about and ever-new alibis to present for having dropped one point 
when the elusive possible was just in sight. This game of ours may 
lack the spectacular which fills the stands with thousands who idle to 
see a few perform, but it does make actual competitors of every one 
of its followers, it draws no lines of class, age or physique, and it 
goes along through winter and summer with no necessity for a let- 
down in interest or enthusiasm. It might well be said of the rifle 
and pistol shooter, as is said of the Postal Service: 

“Neither snow nor rain, nor heat nor gloom of light stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 


Lay your plans to carry on as actively through the winter as you 
have during the months just past. 


New Quarters 


OVEMBER Ist will find the national headquarters offices of the 
Association situated in one of Washington’s newest office build- 
ings. The growth of the Association during the past few years 

has necessitated a steady expansion and it has been impossible to get 
the additional offices in a single group in the Woodward Building. 
This change of quarters is a move toward considerably increased 
efficiency for all the varied activities of the headquarters staff, and 
in addition to making # possible to handle all kinds of work more 
quickly, will save the Association something over two thousand dollars 
a year in rental which can be devoted to further work in the direc- 
tion of “Making America Once Again a Nation of Riflemen.” 

Six years ago the Association occupied four offices. The new 
quarters in the Barr Building provide space equivalent to fifteen 
offices, in addition to 1,200 square feet of space in the basement of 
the building which will be devoted exclusively to the stock of the 
N. R. A. Service Company—concrete evidence as to the real growth 
of the Association during the past few years. The new quarters will 
also provide an opportunity to display some of the more valuable 
trophies, so that the casual visitor to the offices or the member who 
has not had an opportunity to examine the cups and bronzes at the 
National Matches may gain a better conception of the value of the 
prizes for which the riflemen of America compete every year under 
the supervision of the N. R. A. 

Remember the new address, Eighth Floor, Barr Building, which is 
on Seventeenth Street between I and K, overlooking Farragut Square, 
and drop in to see us the next time you are in the capital city. 
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1927 aor Scores 


FOLLOWING are the official scores of the 

1927 International Free Rifle Champion- 
ship, received from the Headquarters of the 
International Shooting Union at Paris, France: 


1. SwITzZERLAND 


Standing Kneeling Prone Totai 
1,083 
1,076 
1,071 
1,105 
1,044 


5,379 


Name 
Zimmerman 375 366 
369 384 
365 372 
379 382 
348 372 


1,836 1,876 


2. SwEDEN ; 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
Ericksson, O. 367 381 1,077 
Wester 356 385 1,069 
i 345 ‘887 1,068 
- Knutsson 352 369 1,050 
Ohlsson 351 879 1,045 


1,771 1,901 5,309 


3. Unirep’ StaTEes ° 
Standing’ Knéeling Prone Total 
: 361 889 °'1,071 
359 , 379 1,066 
7356 «© 373: 1,060 
344 377 1,042 
335 371 1,033 


1,755 — 


4. DENMARK 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
360 376 1,067 
358 . 370 1,052 
346 379° 1.046 
359 -. 370. 1,042 
339 379 | 


1,762 


5. FRANCE 


Standing ‘Kneeling Prone Total © 


353 371% 1,064 


8. 3891 1,052 . 


348° °373 1,047 
. > 882:. 
_ 825 B57. 993 


; , 
1,706 1,856 5,160 


PRIZE WINNERS AT THE 16TH BIEN- 


‘. NIAL TOURNAMENT OF THE CEN- 
 ‘TRAL SHARPSHOOTERS’ UNION 


Held September 3, 4, and 5, at Danengert, 
Towa. All shooting done. at "200 ‘yards, off- 
hand, any rifle and equipment allowed. 


HONOR TARGET 


3 Shots Only—Possible 75—%-inch Ring ‘Target 


» Av. Hubalek, Brooklyn, N. Y... 71 
T. M. Barcur prize 
. O. BF. Denkman, Davenport, . Towa. 
Cc. S. U. prize No. 1 

. M. Larson, 
. Fred Senn, St. Louis, Mo. : 
. Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa 
. @. Gibson, Whiting, Iowa 


$100.00 


50.00 


’ Marchewa 280 341 


1,889 5,272°’ 


1,035 
1,874 5,241 
’ . 


384°-1,004 * 


75.00. 
65.00" 
60.00: 
55.00 | 


6. ITALY 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 


340 352 
345 353 
333 360 
327 352 
323 357 


1,174 4,976 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
344 353 1,014 
327 348 970 
312 355 947 
295 344 936 
319 345 922 


1,597 1,745 4,789 


8. HoLLAND 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 
345 350 1,001 
343 355 988 
336 358 970 
340 349 952 
276 344 845 


1,640 1,756 4,756 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 

Borzeniski 328 360 974 
Zaleski 289 347 892 
884 
Gosciewicz 261 341 859 
Wieliczko ... 248 319 791 
1,286 


1,406 1,708 4,400 


10. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Standing Kneeling Prone Total 


261 332 842 
269 319 827 


|, ,Maletz: .Franchesez .... 270 312 816 


Havel Rudolf 263 303 792 
i 225 317 787 


1,288 1,583 4,064 


CHAMPIONS 


World's champion—M.M. Hartmann, Switzerland, 
1,105 x 1,200. 

‘Standing champion—M. Hartmann, 
344 x 400. 
: Kneeling 
379 x 400. 
ag champion—M. Bruce, United States, 389 
x 


Switzerland, 


ehampion—M. Hartmann, Switzerland, 


. Joe Bardill, Highland, 

..L.. B. Rush, S 

. John Altman, Luverne, Iowa 

. doe Acherman, Monroe, Wis 

é Ps Muehibauer, St. Louis, 
. Rutenbeck, Lost Nation, Iowa. 
Cc. S. U. prize No. 2 

. C. Jansen, Davenport, Iowa 
Highland prize 

. John Dorweiler, West Bend, Iowa. 
J. Bulander prize 

. A. J. Larson, Whiting, Iowa 

B. a Peru, Ill. 


-Allen Diemler, Whiting, Iowa 

: Julius Muhl, Toronto, Iowa 

. H. E. Wade, Davenport, Iowa 

. Fred Pauly, St. Louis, Mo 

. A. O. Niedner, Dowagiac, a 
. A. J. Huebner, Pittsburgh, Pa... 
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. Dr. Brickbauer, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Monroe prize 
. C. T. Westergaard, Whiting. Iowa. . 
. R. Baumgartner, St. Louis, Mo..... 
Gus Muhl, Toronto, Iowa 
. Rich. B. Horny, Evansville, Ind.. 
C. W. Ranzow, Davenport, Iowa... 
. J. F. Nabstedt, Davenport, Iowa. . 
. Wm. Muhl, Wheatland, Iowa 
La Crosse prize $e 
. E. Ochsner, Prairie du Sac, Wis. é 
New Glarus prize 
. E. D. kekstedt, E. St. Louis, 
Whiting prize 
. Frank Berg, Davenport, Iowa 
Peru prize No, 1 
. W. J. Bleuer, Davenport, Iowa.... 
Wheatland prize 
. Robt. Unzicker, Peru, Ill 
. Ed. Muhl, Toronto, Iowa 
. Anton Huber, Monroe, 
Peru prize No. 2 
. P. J. Babler, Monticello, Wis.... 
. Roy Vosburg, Davenport, Iowa 
3. Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa 
. H. W. Holdorf, Toronto, Iowa 
. Ed. T. Kundert, Monroe, Wis... . 
. C. W. Naeckel, Davenport, Iowa. . 
. Emil Berg, Davenport, Iowa 
. S. Schindler, New Glarus, Wis... 
. W. Lundberg, Moline, Ill 
. Joe Mertel, Peru, Ill 
. J. A. Conger, Davenport, lowa.... 
. A. Schlatter, New Glarus, Wis.... 
. Henry Kraft, Davenport, Iowa.... 
. Mrs. F. Strohbehn, Davenport, Iowa 
. O. J. Rohlf, Davenport, Iowa 
. OC. Wichelman, Davenport, Iowa.... 
. A. Hubalek, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
. Henry Arp, Walcott, Iowa 
. Albert Peter, St. Louis, Mo. 
. W. H. Gosch, Davenport, Iowa. 
. Fred Rubin, Monroe, Wis 
. Thos. M. Barcur, St. Louis, Mo.. 
. F. C. Strohbehn, Davenport, Iowa. . 
. Julius Arp, Davenport, Iowa 
. Sol Burdick, La Crosse, Wis 
. Adam Kuentz, Colby, Wis 
57. Theo. Kienas, La Crosse, Wis 
38. E. Gatterdam, La Crosse, Wis 
H. J. Schutt, Toronto, lowa 


i 
rq 
Ss 
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A. Hubalek, the 1st prize winner, shot his score 
as follows: 24, 23, 24—71. All within a 4%-inch 
circle. 


MEDAL TARGET 


Ring Target, Same as on Honor, 10 Shots— 
Possible 250 


C. T. Westergaard 
. Nick Altman 

Cc. F. Denkman 
Mike Altman ... 
Wm. Muhl ... 
John Altman .. 
E. D. Ochsner .. 
Fred Pauly 

. John Dorweiler 

. A. Hubalek 

. S. A. Schindler 

. C. Jansen 

3. O. J. Rohlf 

. H. E. Wade 

. E. T. Kundert 

. Tom Barcur 


© DW AIMH OV co tO 


| H. W. Holdorf 
. D. Schneidewind 
. Fred Senn 

. Roy Vosburg 

. Julius Muhl 

. L. B. Rush 

. Albert Peter 

. E. D. 

. Dr. P. Brickbauer 
. Frank Berg 

- John Rusche 


WwW. Lundberg 

ee aha 
. Emil Berg 

. J. Mueblbauer 

. B. Mattes 

. Carl Naeckel 

. A. O. Neidner 


Total including Medal 
The Medal Winner, C. T. Westergaard, who won 
this honor for the third time, shot as follows: | 
21-18-22-24-24-22-23-23-24-21—-222. 


CENTER TARGET 


Winning shots recorded in the hundredtth part of 
an inch. 


tet bot fet bot bt BD RD BORD BO BOO BD. O9 60 C9 69 CO MH MH OVEN EN NEN DM 2929. 1] SOM OM § 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES 


HH 


.64 $ 35.00 


1. J. Muehlbau 
u er 25,00 


2. Fred Senn 
3. E. Rutenbeck 
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COLONEL MACNAB GOES TO MEXICO 


L. A. J. MACNAB’S many friends 

are sorry to learn that the Colonel has 
been ordered to Mexico, and is leaving Oc- 
tober 25. For years Colonel Macnab has 
been a very prominent figure in tue rifle- 
shooting activities of this country, and his 
loss will be felt by many. He is to be 
Military Attaché, residing in Mexico City. 























LADIES’ TEAMS TAKE NOTICE 
HE women’s team of the Lawrence Park 
Rifle Club, at Erie, Pa., would like the 

world to know that they want team matches 
with any ladies, teams in the United States at 
50 feet. They will shoot offhand, sitting or 
prone, any or all positions. The women mem- 
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bers of the Lawrence Park Club have their 
own auxiliary and have their own shooting 
night on the club’s indoor range. 

Communications should be addressed to 
Mr. L. J. Bayhurst, 151 East 11th Street, 
Erie, Pa. 


OPEN CHALLENGE FROM LAWRENCE 
PARK 


HE Lawrence Park Rifle Club, Erie, Pa., 

challenges any rifle club in the United 
States to a pistal match in any or all posi- 
tions at 50 feet, teams of any size from two 
to twelve men; any sights. 

Communications should be addressed to 
the team captain, Mr. L. J. Bayhurst, 151 
E. 11th Street, Erie, Pa. 


REAL PUBLICITY 


AS A SAMPLE of real publicity put out by 

a live outfit we reproduce herewith, less 
than quarter actual size, a copy of the Kitsap 
Club’s Charleston Breeze. Read it! The 
original measures 10 x 15 inches. Mr. Earl 
Harkins, secretary of this club, advises us that 
they have received much broad-minded help 
and co-operation from the Bremerton Daily 
News-Searchlight, of Bremerton, Wash., Kitsap 
County’s daily newspaper. 
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ERSONAL work of one individual can dp 

much to put rifle-shooting on the map in 
any community. No better example of this 
can be found than in the case of the lates 
International Trophy. Through the efforts 
of E. M. Farris, of Portsmouth, Ohio, the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Y. M. C. A. of 
that city has donated a Good Will Trophy, to 
be competed for annually over the Dewar 
Course between picked teams from the rail. 
waymen of London, England, and of Ohio, 
The first match has just been fired and re. 
sulted in a victory for the London sail- 
roaders, so that the trophy is now on its 
way to Great Britain to be exhibited during 
the coming year as another trophy to the 
credit of British small-bore riflemen. 

Railroad men from Ohio who are interested 
in. this annual competition should get in 
touch with Mr. E. M. Farris, Railroad 
Y. M. C. A., Portsmouth, Ohio. 








Norfolk & Western Good Will Trophy 


STOCKTON (CALIF.) POLICE 
REPRESENTED AT PERRY 


HE Stockton (Calif.) Police Department 

was represented at Camp Perry this year 
for the first time. This is how it happened: 

The officers of the Roberts Island Club 
decided that it would be a splendid thing for 
the local policemen to get the benefits of the 
instruction in pistol-shooting and other vital 
subjects offered at Perry. The Club has had 
several members on the California Civilian 
Team every year, and they knew what the 
Government and the N. R. A. have to offer. 

President Henry Ronkendorf appointed a 
committee consisting of Judge C. P. Rendon, 
Waldo Haack, Gilbert Barthold, Walter Hub- 
bard and Gerald B. Wallace. They com- 
municated with City Manager Charles E. 
Ashburner and Chief of Police Charles W. 
Potter, by letter. A few days later they ar- 
ranged for personal interviews. Stockton is 
no exception when it comes to the matter of 
having expenses to meet; but it is an excep- 
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tion in having the highest-paid city man- 
ager in the country; and this man knows his 
business. Just as soon as the boys from the 
Rifle Club persuaded him that it would be a 
good thing to send a police officer to Perry, 
he found a way to do so. 

Capt. J. A. Norris was selected to make the 
trip, and he will give the members of the 
Rifle Club, as well as the Police Department, 
the benefit of what he learned at the special 
Police School. 


A LETTER FROM CAPTAIN CROSSMAN 


EprrorR AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: 


I have noticed with appreciation several 
sets of complimentary remarks in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN on the subject of 
“Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting,” for which book 
I was largely responsible. 

I should like to impose on the editorial 
good nature to the extent of space for one 
more set of remarks, these being by none 
other than “the author’ in person, and their 
purpose being to correct two erroneous im- 
pressions existing about said book. 

The first is that I am unaware that the 
book contains divers minor and chiefly un- 
important typographical errors, none of which, 
I believe, affect the facts and near-facts in 
the book, but all of which are highly exas- 
perating to the fellow who wrote it and who 
feels that he used~to be able to spell such 
complicated words as “Coffee” and that he 
used to know that chamber pressures are not 
stated ordinarly in “foot-pounds.” 

Such is not the case. I have seen said 
errors, which leaped joyfully out to greet my 
horrified eye the first time I opened a copy. 
Also to date about 183 correspondents have 
discovered them—and have written to me 
about them. 

Their existence is due to that much-ma- 
ligned party, the printer-man, a form of low 
reptile life which has no friends on earth. 
His failure to send to me the customary “gal- 
ley-proofs” of the book after being set up in 
type is back of said minor errors. A book, 
as the uninitiated may not know, is largely 
built like a suit at your tailor’s, which is first 
carefully cut out according to the measure- 
ments, and then apparently made all over 
again at the first try-on. In this case there 
was no try-on—and there are several bastings 
left as a result. 

I can only surmise that the parties who 
did read proof on said book stand in some 
need of the services of an oculist, and were 
winners of few spelling bees in their youth. 

The second impression is that I am finan- 
cially interested in this compendium of snappy 
stories and anecdoes, judging by the invita- 
tions I have received to buy oil wells and 
mining stock out of the profits. 

Such is not the case. All hopeful pro- 
moters should take up such matters with the 
Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. before 
the owners order that second steam yacht. 

This small-bore book was primarily done 
at the request of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at the inception of the small-bore 
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matches at Caldwell and Camp Perry, in my 
spare time as an Army officer. My reward 
was to be in Heaven, but with no provision 
that I could collect by proxy in case any- 
thing went wrong with my arrival. 

Its publication by the present compny was 
due chiefly to the fact that past adminis- 
trations of the National Rifle Association 
failed—to put the matter charitably—to re- 
alize the importance of small-bore rifle- 
shooting, and the advisability of any kind of 
a book, even a poor one, to get the game on 
a standardized basis. I am in hopes that the 
present effort will aid in the matter and that 
the publishers will make enough from its 
sale to justify its publication, in view of the 
large number of large iron dollars with which 
they have backed their faith in the small- 
bore shooters. 

Epwarp C. CROSSMAN. 


YAKIMA TEAM STAGES ELABORATE 
LONG-RANGE MATCH PROGRAM 


REPORT of the Yakima Long-Range 

Matches, fired on September 4 and 5, 
has just been received. The program was 
the most ambitious, for a purely long-range 
event, which has been staged by any club 
within recent years. Six silver trophies and 
22 medals were awarded. Tricky winds 
served to keep the scores down and made the 
matches interesting from start to finish. 

The Buddy Match for two-man teams was 
won by Harvey Schofield and J. A. Gribble, 
with a score of 326, outranking George Mun- 
son and H. A. Kenyon with the same total. 
This match called for 20 shots per man at 
1,000 yards and at 1,200 yards, metallic 
sights. 

The Moxee Match, 2 sighters and 20 shots 
for record at 1,200 yards, was won by 
George B. Bentler, with a score of 81, six 
points ahead of his nearest rival. 

The Yakima Match over the Wimbledon 
Course went to George E. Munson, with a 
score of 99, including 10 V’s. John M. Curry 
was runner-up with 95. Both these men shot 
metallic sights. 

The Northwest Long-Range Individual 
Championship, which was an aggregate of the 
Yakima and Moxee Matches, was won by 
George B. Bentler, with a total of 175. 
Gribble was runner-up with 168 and Munson 
third with 160, outranking Wallace Horst, who 
had the same score. 

The metallic sight Moxee Match, two 
sighters, 20 shots for record, at 1,200 yards 
went to Gribble with a score of 75, outrank- 
ing A. T. Dandelin with the same score. 

The Yakima Metallic Sight Match, which 
was fired at the same time as the Yakima Any 
Sight Match, was naturally won by Munson, 
who shot his metallic sights well enough to 
win the Any Sight as well. 

The Grand Aggregate also went to Mun- 
son, with a total of 341. J. A. Gribble was 
runner-up with 328 and Harvey Schofield 
third with 322. 

The Northwest Long-Range Classic is now 
a permanent affair. The fine trophy cups 
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are perpetual trophies, equipment for the 
future is assured, and every one present this 
year may be expected to come again and 
bring at least one additional shooter with him. 


ONTARIO, CALIF., DESIRES GALLERY 
MATCHES 


HE Ontario Rifle and Revolver Club de- 

sires matches at 50 feet with clubs all over 
the United States, 10 shots per man in each 
of the four positions, any sights, no set 
triggers, N. R. A. rules to govern; new official 
50-foot targets to be used; each team to send 
a marked set of targets to the other team to 
be fired on and returned by mail; teams to 
consist of seven firers, five high to count or 
all seven to count, or smaller teams can be 
arranged. The Ontario Club fires on Wed- 
nesday night of each week, beginning the first 
week of October. 

Address communications to Mr. D. H. Nel- 
son, Secretary-Treasurer, Ontario Rifle and 
Revolver Club, 312 El Marado Street, 
Ontario, Calif. 


TENTH CAVALRY WINS PISTOL 
MATCH 


ITH an aggregate score of 1,083 the 

Tenth Cavalry Pistol Team defeated 
the Pima Pistol Club Team and the 25th 
Infantry Team, of Nogales, Ariz., in a three- 
cornered match fired at Nogales on August 
14, the scores of two latter contestants being 
1,058 for Pima and 1,046 for the Infantry. 
Each team consisted of 10 members, the five 
highest scores at each stage constituting the 
team total. The course consisted of 10 shots 
at 50 yards, slow fire; 10 shots at 25 yards, 
timed fire; and 10 shots at the Colt Silhouette 
target, rapid fire. Only large-caliber guns 
were allowed, the Army using the service 
automatic .45, and the civilians guns of any 
caliber over .38 Special. Out of the 30 en- 
tries Captain McBride, of the cavalry, was 
high man, with a score of 227 x 250. 

This was the biggest event of its kind ever 
held in this part of the country; and as a 
result of it plans are being considered with 
the possibility in view of forming the 
Arizona State Revolver and Pistol Associa- 
tion. 


COMPANY C, 13TH ENGINEERS, 
ARE SHOOTERS 


MPANY C, 13th engineers, Fort Hum- 

phreys, Va., ended the range season with 
100 per cent qualification in rifle, pistol and 
automatic rifle. High rifle score, Sergt. Julian 
O. Manuel, 334; high pistol score, 1st Lieut. 
Patrick H. Tansey, 93 per cent; high auto- 
matic rifle score, Private, Ist Class, Karl G. 
Johansson, 583. This company also won the 
regimental marksmanship cup for the highest 
average score per man. 









COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
ORGANIZES NEW CLUB 


‘THE College of the Pacific Branch of the 

Roberts Island Rifle Club, of Stockton, 
was organized the night of September 26. 
Thirty of the college students attended the 
initial meeting. Gerald B. Wallace, of the 
Law -Department, called the group to order 
and explained how a local unit could be 
formed under the Roberts Island Club, and 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association, 
of Washington, D. C. He extended an invita- 
tion, on behalf of the Stockton Club and the 
N. R. A., for the students to take advantage 
‘of the 25-yard indoor and 200-yard outdoor 
ranges on the Peter Ronkendorf ranch, and 
the privileges of membership in the National 
Association. 

Scott Howe moved that the invitation be 
accepted and that those present proceed to 
organize. 

Cyril Owen was chosen as temporary chair- 
man. The following officers were elected for 
the current semester: President, Ray Wilson; 
Vice President, Cyril Owen; Secretary, 
Wayne Hubbard; Treasurer, Herbert Gwinn; 
and Coach, Gerald B. Wallace. 

President Wilson appointed Owen, Hub- 
bard, Gwinn and Wallace members of a com- 
mittee to prepare a constitution and by-laws. 

John Phillips, Cyril Owen and Stanley 
Lockey were named members of a com- 
mittee to interview the officers of the Roberts 
Island Rifle Club and repcrt at the next 
meeting on ways and means of purchasing 
arms, amunition and targets, and also on 
dues and initiation fees. 

Several of the students at Pacific have al- 
ready made splendid records as rifle shots. 
Ray Wilson and Everett Claypool have at- 
tended the National Matches at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, in previous years. The members of 
the newly organized College Rifle Club are 
already planning to enter the N. R. A. In- 
tercollegiate matches as well as many of the 
individual competitions, and it is expected 
that they will make excellent records. 

The charter roll of the Pacific Rifle Club 
includes: Annibal Borges, of Hanford; Al 
Briones, of Stockton; Ralph Brittson, of 
Santa Cruz; Everett Claypool, of Stockton; 
Floyd Dunton, of Linden; Percy Dyer, of 
Stockton; Everett Ellis, of Stockton; Her- 
bert Gwinn, of San Jose; Scott Howe, of 
Stockton; Wayne Hubbard, of Stockton; 
Stanley Lockey, of Stockton; Al Mathews, 
of Lodi; Francis M. Milliff, of Martinez; C. 
R. Mossman, of Antioch; Eskdale Newton, of 
Napa; Lehman Odale, of Stockton; Cyril R. 
‘Owen, of Stockton; Jim Pedrotti, of Rich- 
mond; John Phillips, of Waterloo; Ed. 
Powers, of Manteca; Milt Rosentreta, of 
Westwood; Hugh C. Scrutton, of Petaluma; 
Harold V. Tartar, of Stockton; Llewlyn 
Thomas, of Oakland; Vincent Tiscornia, of 
San Andreas; Clarence Whaley, of San Jose; 
Wm. L. Wittington, of Weimar; Ray Wilson, 
of Dinuba; James Earl Wood, of Willows, 
and Tom Yancey, of Newman. 
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NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
RIFLE LEAGUE ORGANIZED 


At A meeting held at the Lawrence Park 
Rifle Club Clubhouse on October 1, at- 
tended by a number of delegates from rifle 
clubs in northwestern Pennsylvania, a new 
rifle league was organized. 
The League at the present time includes 
the Franklin Rifle Club, Corry Rod and Gun 
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Club, Cambridge Springs Rifle Club, Key. 
stone Gun Club of Erie, Pa., and the Lay. 
rence Park Club, also of Erie. 

The League will arrange a schedule’ of 
shoulder-to-shoulder competitions to be fired 
on the indoor ranges during the winter 
months. This rifle league idea is a most ex. 
cellent one and should be encouraged wherever 
there are several clubs within easy driving 
distance of one another. 


————ee 


NORTHWEST INTERNATIONAL PISTOL AND REVOLVER ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS THIRD ANNUAL MATCH SEPTEMBER 25, AT FORT LAWTON 
SEATTLE 

List of winning and runner-up teams and of individuals follows: 


INDIVIDUAL BCORES 
In order to shoot various types of guns, some individuals and team members shot over the course 


twice. 
15 25 25 
RF. T.F. &.F. 
J. 87 86 92 
John Newman (Expert) 78 84 
Single 
Sgt. Devonis jeepers) 
Sgt. Hammond (Expert) 


Mrs. Edna Christofferson 
Standish 
Horr 


1. SEATTLE POLICE 
l5-yd. 25-yd. 25-yd. 25-yd. 
BPeiBera BT 
a 94 150 
S. J. Jorgensen. . 97 150 
Dan Twohig ¢ 98 150 


Wm. Reynolds.... 100 150 
E. A. D 7 5 90 150 


— eR: Rosy. saan em 
Police team not armed with the .45 automatic. 


2. RAINIER RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB (CIVILIAN) 
lib-yd. 25-yd. 25-yd. 25-yd. Ind. 
R.F TF: BF. Total 
. Mi. Merris.... 89 96 92 150 427 
Vik 


93 91 150 433 
94 150 425 
94 150 433 


Team total 


Rainier team armed with .45 automatic, except 
orris. 


R. F. (15-yd.) 2 five-shot scores in 11 
seconds per score. Target L, 5-inch bull’s- 
eye counting 10; other counts down to 2. 

T. F. (25-yd.) 2 five-shot scores in 30-sec- 
onds per score. Target L. 

R. F. (25-yd.) 2 five-shot scores in 15 sec- 
onds per score. Target L. 

Q. F. (25-yd.) 3 five-shot scores in 3 sec- 
onds per shot. Target E, bobbing, which is 
the silhouette of a body from neck to waist. 
Hits count 10 points, each. 

The score showed that Daniels of Fort 
Lewis and Clancy of Fort Lawton tied for 
high score with the .45 automatic with 436 
each and for the honor of being first to hold 
the Portland Police Perpetual Challenge Cup 
for high score with the .45 automatic. As 
there was some doubt as to the rule for 


544 


25 
2. Gun 
Triggerless .38 
Triggerless .45 


45 Government Cartridge 


.45 Automatic 
.45 Automatic 


38 
-45 Automatic 
38 


“Triggerless ' 
38 


z Triggerless 
Triggerless 


Government .45 Automatic Cartridge 








settling this tie, the men shot it off, Daniels 
winning. 

The next event was the Extreme Rapid 
Fire; 2 five-shot scores at 15 yards in 6 
seconds per score on Target L, and 2 five- 
shot scores at 25 yards in 1 second per shot 
on Target E, bobbing. The Seattle Rifle and 
Revolver Club offered $20 to be added to 
half the entry fees in this event, making $30 
prize money. 


Jorgensen 
Donoho 


Prizes: Haag $12, Vike 


Standish $4.50. 

High Team, Seattle Police. 
Dermott Trophy. 

High Individual, William Reynolds, of the 
Seattle Police. Awarded Times Trophy for 


Daniels $9, 


Awarded Mc- 


high individual and Miles Trophy for high | 


police officer. 
.32 or over.” 

High Individual with .45 automatic, Ser- 
geant Daniels, of Fort Lewis. Awarded Port- 
land Police Trophy for high individual with 
45 automatic. 


These trophies to “any gun 
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High Police Team. Seattle Police awarded 
M. C. Short Trophy for high police team. 

High Canadian Team. Awarded by de- 
fault to Victoria Police as no other Canadian 
team competed. 

Active Service Team. Fort Lewis awarded 
Burke Trophy for high active service team. 

National Guard Team. Battery A, 146th 
Field Artillery, awarded Citizen Soldier Tro- 
phy by default as no other National Guard 
team competed. 

Civilian Club Team. Rainier Rifle and 
Revolver Club awarded Weisfield and Gold- 
berg Trophy. 

Timed Fire. Awarded trophy to Seattle Po- 
lice, which they won last year but failed to 
return this year. 

The Newman Prizes of $50 and $15 for 
scores of over 85 per cent with the trigger- 
less gun went to J. E. Berns, with 91.8 per 
cent, and J. J. Haag, with 90.8 per cent. 
John Newman shot in this match to show 
how it should be done and scored 94 per 
cent. 

Following the match the Annual Meeting 
of the Northwest International Pistol and 
Revolver Association was held on the range. 
As there was no officer present except C. C. 
Finn, Secretary-Treasurer, he called the 
meeting to order and declared that nomina- 
tions for President were in order. This re- 
sulted in the election of Maj. Fred Fueker 
for President. Captain Haag, Seattle Police, 
Detective Rodgers, Victoria Police, Major 
Holliday, Fort Lewis, Captain Moore, Port- 
land Police, and J. M. Amer, Rainier Rifle 
and Revolver Club, Vice Presidents. O. D. 
T. Brandt, Rainier Rifle and Revolver Club, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

By motion the officers were empowered 
to elect the executive officer in due time to 
take charge of the next match. 

A motion carried to reduce the entry fees 
to $1 per man. Affiliation fee for clubs re- 
mains at $2 for each club. 

A motion carried to empower the officers 
to change the course of fire but requiring 
them to mail notice of the changes to all 
clubs represented at this year’s shoot not 
later than January 1, 1928. This to give all 
clubs time to protest changes, if they so 
desire, and have the differences ironed out 
in time for the next match. 

We call particular attention to the re- 
markable scores made with the Newman trig- 
gerless guns. The Newman .38: Dietz 88 
per cent, Berns 91.8 per cent, Haag 90.8 per 
cent, and Newman 94 per cent. With the 
Newman .45 triggerless, using the standard 
45 automatic ammunition: Newman 398 
(87.6 per cent) and Berns 396 (88.4 per 
cent). Due to the percentage system used 
in scoring, a lower score sometimes shows a 
higher percentage. 


KANSAS STATE VIGILANTE SHOOT 


Forr RitEy, SEPTEMBER 12-13, 1927—N. R. A. 
REGULATIONS—55 CoUNTY TEAMS ENTERED 


HIGH COUNTY TEAMS 





Score 

BL Witnwa CeuBty . oiccic cic i ccivecsec ess cscs 703 
Havens Jackson.........-.--- OM « é.canadaes 184 

BE. BD. BURG. < oo.6c ccc cove cree cccseed 169 
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Ss a ae all 35 osch.ghins 6h Gano oh bo ee wee 
ee Se er ee ee 
EE anew oi noe eds Uihsaw 8S am 
i, ME oc oes 0.0 066 60 uca eh eons we 


3. Russell County............. rere e seyret 


eR ee ee eee eee 
J. H. Douglas....... 
Ws iit IRS 2s 4 45S 2 WO So ncaa ee waee 
Os De Pe bo so vs 


Se ee rer ten ee ee ee 


> ae _ eer arse 
SOD NES bine ows 0 46.0-* a0 we 
ee SE ere 
HIGH INDIVIDUAL RIFLE TOTALS 

Score 
1. Glenn Layman, Osborne County.......... 187 
S. O.. Dd, SEs TO GOW on. ctccsccivcvers 186 
3. A. R. Goodwin, Ottawa County........... 185 
4. Havens Jackson, Ottawa County........... 184 
5. Bert Rice, Greenwood County............. 182 


KANSAS STATE PEACE OFFICERS’ 
ASSOCIATION REVOLVER 
COMPETITION 


First and second prizes two .38 caliber revolvers, 
offered by the Kansas Bankers’ Association and 
Kansas State Peace Officers’ Association. Three 
events; 15 yards; 25 yards; from moving automobile. 


Floyd W. Ross, Sterling County....282 out of 300 
P. H. Wichers, Russell County..... 248 out of 300 
R. N. Hughes, Riley County....... 248 out of 300 
Fred Osborn, Elk re 248 out of 300 


Ray Byers, Butler County......... 246 out of 300 

Tie for third and fourth place by R. A. Hughes 
and Fred Osborn shot off and won by Hughes. 

Ray Byers handicapped five points account win- 
ner 1926. 

PICK-UP TEAM 
200 300 500 

Name County yds. yds. yds. Total 
Earl Kreuter...Marion.. 28-40 26 45 139 
Geo. Staves....Miami... 27-27 15 31 100 
Will Danielson..... ue cee Cae 43 39 161 


SECOND TEAM 


200 300 500 
Name County yds. yds. yds. Total 
Ezra Shields...Doniphan 37-38 41 47 165 
Earl Gardiner. .Doniphan 35-39 40 32 146 
Edw. Doughty. .Doniphar 34-33 36 39 142 


F. E. Franklin. Doniphan 32-43 33 50 158 


TOPEKA POLICE DEPARTMENT TEAM 
200 300 500 


Name County yds. yds. yds. Total 
A. Murphy..... Shawnee. 40-44 49 45 178 
O. L. Koger....Shawnee. 41-43 42 43 169 


36-42 35 34 147 
32-41 47 45 165 


Harry Hudson. .Shawnee. 
P. ©. Bundry...Shawnee. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOOTING IN THE 


GALLERY 

[MMEDIATELY upon receipt of cable news 

from Rome of the defeat of our team 
competing in the International Free Rifle 
Matches this spring, a general memo- 
randum, mentioning the fatal news, and com- 
menting on the free-rifle situation as regards 
our country, was sent to every N. R. A. club 
secretary. The memorandum explained that 
if we are to ever again regain our one-time 
proud claim to the international free-rifle 
supremacy of the world, it is apparent we 
must develop and encourage more of this 
sort of competition. International shots, like 
any other kind of good marksmen, are made, 
not born. And inasmuch as it is a known 
fact that we have the material, and plenty 
of it, here in this country, there seems to be 
no good reason why we can’t do some good 
work along the line of development. 
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It is with this thought in mind that the 
Association takes pleasure in announcing that 
there will be added to the 1927-28 Gallery 
Program of Postal Competitions at least one 
indoor free-rifle match, the conditions of which 
will permit the use of set triggers, any .22 
rifle, any sights other than glass, and calling 
for a course of fire similar in all respects 
to the regular international course. 

This free-rifle gallery match will serve 
to encourage all international talent to 
keep up their practice work throughout the 
winter. In this connection, it is said of our 
Swiss friends that members of their team 
practice every day out of the year. Let’s 
begin right now to get in as much free-rifle 
practice as is possible ourselves before the 
winter months are here. And when the cold 
“indoor” nights roll around, give a little 
thought to the free-rifle situation. We are 
going to “BEAT THE SWISS” eventually, 
why not in 1928? 


COLTS DOING THEIR PART 


It will be of very great interest to our 
members to know that the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., of Hartford, Conn., on and 
after October 15, and until further notice, 
will supply bona-fide members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association in good standing any 
of their catalogued models of Colt’s Revolvers 
or Automatic Pistols at a discount of 10 
per cent from regular price. 

Orders, accompanied by cost of model 
chosen, plus express charge for delivery, 
should be sent to the Secretary of this As- 
sociation. Catalogue and price list will be 
sent any member on application. 


ANOTHER NATIONAL MATCH 
BULLETIN 


Through an oversight the following bulletin 
was not published with the others in our 


October number: 
N. R. A. 200-YARD TWO-MAN-TEAM MATCH 


When Fired.—Whenever targets are available as 
announced on Bulletin board. 

Course.—10 shots for record per man on each 
ticket. No sighting shots. The highest team score 
on any one ticket shall be counted in determining 
the match winners. A target. 

Open to.—Teams of two. No man nay shoot as 
a member of more than one team at the same range. 


No. Name and organization Total score Prize 
1. Friend, G. E., sgt., Inf. R. team*.. 98 $16 


Carlson, J., sgt Inf. R, team.. 

2. Hankins, J. F., sgt., USMOT.... 96 8 
Blakley, J., gy. sgt.. USMC...... 
Hold, G. d., 366. B,. BOS.T.....-. 96 6 
Howard, 8S. E., sgt., Eng........ 
Bruton, P., Ast It., Eng.t........ 96 4 
Kingsbury, L. C., cpl, Eng..... 
Tobey, O. J., cpl., USMC7...... 95 3 
Seitzinger, R. F., pfe., USMC.... 
Hohn, L. A., Ist It., USMCT...... 95 3 
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Herrick, W. T., cpl. 


SP rasa pw 





Lloyd, C. A., ch. mar., gr., USMC 
. Votava, G. E., sgt., D. C. NGt.... 94 2 
Blount, J. P., sgt.. D. C. NG.... 
. Burcham, C. A., 2nd It., Cav.f.. 94 2 
Wales, V. W., j 
10. Tien, H., epl., 2 
Seitzinger, T. C 
11. Andrews, J. D. 2 
Wood, W. A., Jr., capt., Eng.... 
12. Cutts, R. . Jr., 2nd It. USMC.. 93 2 
Hunt, A. T., 2nd It., USMC...... 


<4 
a 
Zz 
Q 
© 
w 
Nw 


13. Lambert, R. M., capt., 
Davis, F., sgt., Md. NG 
14, Lyons, J. P., capt., Inf. R. team.. 93 
Tourtillott, R. R., capt., Inf. R. team 
15. Faragher, J. J., ch. mar., gr. USMC 93 
Edson, M. A., Ist It., USMC...... 
16. Gibson, F. D., It., Il. NG........ 93 
Anderson, L. H., 1st sgt., Ml. NG.. 
* Gold medal. + Bronze medal. 
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NORTHWEST REGIONAL MATCHES 


HE Northwest Regional Rifle and Pistol 
Competitions were held at Camp Lewis, 
Wash., from August 11 to 14, inclusive. 
About 175 competitors attended. Teams as 
listed below were entered. 
Third Division: 
Seventh Infantry, 
Fourth Infantry, 
Sixth Infantry, 
Tenth Field Artillery, 
Special Troops, Third Division. 
Battle Fleet: 
. California, 
. West Virginia, 
. Colorado, 
Maryland, 
Tennessee, 
New Mexico, 
. Mississippi, 
Idaho, 
. Pennsylvania, 
. Arizona. 
Washington National Guard: 
161st Infantry, 
National Match Team (with two or 
three exceptions). 
Civilian Clubs: 
Vancouver Rifle Club, 
Rainier Rifle and Revolver Club, 
Wenatchee Rifle Club, 
Kitsap Rifle and Revolver Club, 
Bremerton Rifle Club, 
Yakima Rifle Club, 
Tacoma Rifle Club. 

In addition to the above many individuals 
from the State of Oregon and Washington 
attended. 

There were from 150 to 165 entries for all 
individual title matches. In the team matches 
there were 37 entries in the Four-Man Team 
Match, 21 entries in the Inter-regimental 
Match, and 5 teams in the Western United 
Service Team Match. 

The interest throughout the match was keen 
and well sustained, as the teams were so 
evenly matched that the winners in the in- 
dividual and team matches were well scattered 
through the various clubs. As the match 
progressed, it became apparent that there 
would be a hard fight for first place amongst 
the Third Division, Washington National 
Guard, and Marine Teams. After overcoming 
a lead of 11 points at the 200-yard slow-fire 
stage, the Third Division team won first place 
from the Washington National Guard by 6 
points, which in turn won from the Marine 
team by 8 points. 

In the pistol matches, the competition was 
as close, 3 points separating the three first 
men in the aggregate for the trophy. At the 
50-yard bobbing targets, it was necessary to 
fire 50 rounds and to reduce the time to 3 
seconds per shot in order to break the tie 
between Major Holliday and Mr. Jorgenson, 
of the Seattle Police, for first place. 

Beautiful trophies were awarded the win- 
ners in the team and more important in- 
dividual events: The Leonard Trophy for 
the winner of the Western Service Team 
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Match. The Blethen Trophy for the winner 
of the Inter-regimental Match. The Wash- 
ington State Rifle Association Trophy for the 
Civilian Interclub Match. The Tacoma 
Ledger Trophy for the Rapid-Fire Match. 
Three other trophies were awarded as fol- 
lows: Winner of the Four-Man Team Match; 
winner of the Individual Short-Range Match; 
winner of the highest aggregate in the Pistol 


Match. 
RIFLE MATCH 


200 yards, slow fire— 
1. Lt. L. B. Stoddard, W. N. G. * 
2. G. H. Chilson, W. N. G. 
200 yards, —— fire— 
1. Sgt. G. Purtilo, 7th Infantry. 
2. Sgt. i. Dove, 7th Infantry. 
300 yards, rapid fire— 
1. Corp. Backill, 4th Infantry. 
2. J. J. Laughlin, U. 8S. S. New Mexico. 
Rapid-fire championship. 
Aggregate 200 and 300 yards— 
1. Sgt. J. G. Purtilo, 7th Infantry. 
2. A. A. Browne, W. N. G. 
600 yards, slow fire— 
1. Sgt. J. Blockowicz, 6th Engineers. 
2. U. C. Blinn, U. S. S. New Mexico. 
4-man team match— 
1. 7th Infantry. 
2. U. S. S. New Mexico. 
Civilian club members match— 
1. W. S. Ford, Yakima Rifle Club. 
2. Karl Keff, ‘Seattle Rifle Club. 
Civilian inter-club match— 
1. Vancouver Rifle Club. 
2. Wenatchee Rifle Club. 
Inter-Regimental match— 
1. 161st Infantry, W. N. G. 
2. 7th Infant 
3. U. S. 8S. New Mexico. 
Short-range match— 
1. L. V. Stoddard, W. N. G. 
2. T. K. Williamson, Rainier Rifle Club. 
Western United Service Team Match— 
1. 3rd Division Team. 
2. Washington National Guard Team. 
3. Marine Team. 


PISTOL MATCH 


yards, slow fire— 

1. V. Hessler, U. S. S. New Mexico. 

2. Lt. J. G. Christiansen, 6th Engrs. 

yards, timed fire— 

1. Lt. J. G. Christiansen, 6th Engrs. 

2. Lt. S. F. Wharton, 3rd Div. Spec. Troops. 

yards, rapid fire— 

1. W. Daniels, 6th Engineers. 

2. Ist Sgt. Carpenter, 10th F. A. 

te rapid fire— 
J. J. Haag, Seattle Police. 

2. J. E. Conway, 3rd Div. Special Troops. 

and 50 yards, bo bing targets— 

> Maj. R. C. Holliday, 3rd Div. Special Troops. 
8. J. aa Seattle Police. 


Highest ss r 
ie oe a. Police. 
2 y. Hessler, U. 8S. 8S. New Mexico. 


N. R. A. OUTDOOR MATCHES 
TYRO TEAM SMALL-BORE MATCH 
1. National Cash Register Rifle Team, Dayton, Ohio: 


Note: Five high scores to count for record. 
Rifles: Stevens-Diller and Winchester 52; am- 
munition, Peters and Prec. 200. 
2. 138th Infantry Rifle Club, St. Louis, Mo.; 


1,935. 
Rifles: Win. 52 and Springfield; 
Palma,’ Prec. 200, rksman, Peters. 
3. Tulsa Rifle Club, Tulsa, Okla.; score 1,924. 
Rifles: Win. 52 and 4 8. A.; ammunition, 
Palma and U. 8. N. R. 
. Standard Oil Gun Club, , an Wyo.. 1,907 
. Seaside Rifle Club, Seaside, 1,905 
. Toledo Rifle and Pistol Club, Toledo, Ohio 1,888 
. New Britain Rifle Club, New Britain, one 
883 
1,881 


score 


ammunition, 


Conn 
. Elgin "Rifle Club, E 
' Hartford Rifle and 
ford, Conn. 1,874 


. Union City Rifle Club, Union City, N. J. 1,874 
. Marine Rifle Club, San Anselmo, Calif.. 1,873 
. Hawthorne Gun ‘Club, Chicago, MIll.... 1,872 
. Beaver —— I. A. A. Rifle ub, Beaver 
Falls, 1,857 


. Mt. 
N. 1,849 
Rifle Club, Oregon Ci oui: 1'831 
e Clu n \ . 1,831 
fle Club, . Ohio. 1,811 
ifle Club, Anchor, Il 1,795 
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19. Millersville Rifle Club, Millersville, Pe - 1,705 
20. Sundstrand Rifle and Pistol Olub, Rock 

ford, Ill. 1,695 
21. Gleandale Shooting Club, St. Louis, Mo. 1,624 
22. ~~ > Rifle Club, Van Voorhis, 


23. Eagle Rifle Club, Pittsfield, Mass 
24. Sterling Rifle Club, Sterling, Colo 
25. Allen County Rifle Club, Lima, Ohio.. 


NOT REPORTED 
Brink Post Rifle Club, Holland, N. 
Evanston Township High School Rife Club, 
Evanston, Ii. 
Mohican Rifle Club, Cairo, N. Y. 
Trinity Rifle Club, Dallas, Tex. 
Whitten Rifle Club, Whitten, Iowa. 


SMALL-BORE-TEAM SPRING CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 


z, a Fm and Revolver Club, Dayton, Ohio: 
R. 396 


sidadiggae 


Note: Five high scores to count for record. 
Rifles: Pope-Win., Peterson-Ballard, Win- 
chester 52, Stevens 414, Diller-Ballard, Stevens- 
Diller ; ammunition, Pree. 200, Peters, Palma. 


.. Gun Club, Kings Mills, Ohio; score 
Rifles: B. 8S. A., 
ammunition, Peters. 

3. —— Rifle Club, Germansville, Pa.; score, 
"Rifles: Win. 52, Pope-Win., 2 
ammunition, U. S. Western, Palma, 

4. University Rifle Club, Reading, P 

5. Hawthorne Gun Club, Chicago, 

6. “ace Rifle Association, Melrose, 


7. Portland Rifle Club, Portland, Oreg 

8. Seaside Rifle Club; Seaside, Ore; 

9. Toledo Rifle and Pistol Club, Toledo, Ohio . 929 

mi Tulsa Rifle Club, Tulsa, Okla 1,928 
. Schenectady Rifle Club, Schenectady, N. Y. 1.918 
. Franklin Rifle Club, Franklin, Pa 


NOT REPORTED 


Chicago Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Co. H, 160th Infantry, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Hillsboro Rifle Club, Hillsboro, Ohio 
Perth Amboy Rifle Club, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


SMALL-BORE LONG-RANGE TEAM SPRING 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


1. Deerfield Gun Club, Kings Mills, Ohio: 
A. — 


Stevens-Pet., Win. 52; 


N. G, 


B. W. Schleyheck 
Everett Snyder 
Ernest Snyder 
Stanley Snyder 


Note: Five high scores to count for record. 
Rifles: B. S. A., Win. 52, Stevens-Peterson; 
ammunition, Peters. 


2. Tulsa Rifle Club, Tulsa, Okla.; score, 487. 
Rifles: B. 8. A. Spring., Win. 52; ammuni- 
tion, Palma, U. S. N. R. ‘o Prec. 200. 
3. Wallace Rifle Club, Wallace, "Idaho; score, 487. 
“a Winchester 52; ammunition, Precision 
. Toledo Rifle and Pistol Club, Toledo, Ohio. 486 
. Mound City Rifle Club, . Louis, Mo.. = 
. Schenectady Rifle Club, "Schenectady, N. ¥. 
. Hawthorne Gun Club, ‘Chicago, 1 
. Saratoga Rifle Club, Clear Lake, Iowa. 


NOT REPORTED 
saeth Infantry, Calif. N. 4G. 


and Country Club, 


Compen a 


shaciemeeate Ohio Gun 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPRING DEWAR COURE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 
1. ba ra Rifle and Revolver Club, New Haven, 


Note: Five high scores to count for record. 
— Winchester 52; ammunition, Precision 
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3. 


4, 
5. 


1, 


8. 





2. Tulsa Rifle Club, Tulsa, Okla.; score, 1,938. 


Rifle: Win. 52, B. S. A. Spring.; ammuni- 
tion, Palma, U. S. N. R. A., Precision 200. 
Hawthorne Gun Club, Chicago, il. ; ; score, 1,922. 

Rifle: Winchester 52; ammunition, U. 8. N. 

A. 


R. 
4. Toledo Rifle & Pistol Club, Toledo, Ohio. 1,911 
5. Wilkes-Barre Rifle Club, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1,884 


Dayton ye Rifle and Revolver Club, 
PE, HEED cae Ki sane eta se adhees HO 1,819 


NOT REPORTED 
Austin Rifle Club, Chicago, IL 
138th Infantry Rifle Club, St. Louis, Mo. 
Comeeny H, 160th Inf., Calif. N. G., Pasadena, 
Oalif. 


30-06 RIFLE ete ak SPRING CHAMPION- 


MATCH 


1. Standard Oil Gun Club, Casper, Wyo.: 
let 2d 3d 


stage stage stage Total 


W. L. Seamans ... 46 49 98 193 
F. C. Warkley .... 45 49 97 191 
ee Fee 45 47 96 188 
J. E. Stewart .... 47 47 96 190 
MR. Gi THe eo vkssss 46 47 96 189 





229 239 483 951 


a « Springfield .03; ammunition, Peters 
172 

National Sash Register Rifle Club, Dayton, 
Ohio; score, 932. 

Rifle: Springfield .03; ammiunition, Service. 
Company H. 160th Infantry, Calif. N. G., 
Pasadena, Calif.; score, 929. 

Rifle: Springfield .03; ammunition, FP. A. 
1924 


Wallace Rifle Club, Wallace, Idaho ...... 922 
San Jose Rifle Club, Los Gates, Calif.... 922 
Worcester Pistol and Rifle Club, Worcester, 

«dt there btw s weobhs thee sebewsbsee 17 
San Luis Obispo Rifle Club, San Luis 

SN SI ae ap eo ceo ois Seales ote 885 
sev tag Rifle Club. Oakland, Calif........ 846 


Oregon City Rifle Club, Oregon City, Oreg. 743 


NOT REPORTED 


Chicago Rifle Club, Chicago, IH. 

Metaline Falls Rifle Club, Metaline Falls, Wash. 

Northeastern Ohio Gun and Country (ub, 
Cleveland, Ohio. + 


SMALL-BORF TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH 
(DEWAR COURSE) 








Name and address Score 
A. C. Atherton, Chicago, Ill............. 889 
C. E. Nordhus, Highland a See 892 
Carl A. DuNah, Pasadena. Calif......... 882 
8S. H. Hart, Pasadena, eer 898 
=. Rogers, New Haven, Conn......... 893 
J. S. Stewart, New Haven, Conn........ 386 
Walton Anderson, Gearhart, ee 386 
Orlin Royce, Seaside, Oreg............ 392 
R. W. Magee, Brewster, Ohio Keabeeedes 389 
S. H. McGiness, Brewster, . ees 388 
Harry Morrell, New Haven, Conn........ 390 
Henry Gussman, New Haven, Conn...... 385 
my. Mi. Eilts, Gootelin, Olle... ccc ccc 381 
Robert Neill, Venice, Ohio.............. 890 
F. L. Yoran, Tarrytown, 3 eG ee 380 
Paul Russell, Tarrytown, N. Y.......... 389 
= B. Currier, Glendale, Oalif........... 891 

K. wmans, Glendale, Calif........ . 878 
Mike Kinsella, Wallace. Idaho........... 389 
R. L. Best, Wallace Idaho.............. 380 
R. B. Greig, Oak Park, IlL...........¢ 884 
K. W. Selander, Chicago, Seer 384 
. H. W. Gerrans, Balboa Heights, C. Z.. 381 
C. E. Stodter, Quarry Heights, C. Z...... 386 
E. J. Pelikan, St. Louis, Mo............ 393 
Carl Myro, St. Louis, Mo.............. 374 
Fred Johanson, Joliet, Il............... 384 
Helge Johanson, Joliet, a ee 381 
C. B. Parker, Norwich, Conn........... 378 
A. E. Stebbins, Jewett City, Conn...... 386 
Homer Elliott, San Luis Obispo, Calif... 383 
Fred Elliott, San Luis Obispo, "a einer 380 
Morton Solomon, New York City, .. 879 
H. T. Noyes. New York City, N. ¥ gates 884 
K. W. Wright, Chanute, Kans........... 879 
A. G. Nelson, Jr., Chanute, See - 384 
Henry Muntener, Union City, N. J...... 880 
= Muntener, Union City, N. J....... 880 
H. Nelson, Ontario, Calif..............+ 882 
Walter Joy, Ontario, Calif.............. 877 
Charles E. Pray, Wallace. Idaho... 383 
arid L. Day, Wallace, Idaho..... 875 


H. C. Knight. North Adams, Mass 
P. F. Kitteredge, No. Adams, Mass 
Prank Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
Frank L. Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, P 
. J. 8. Crowther, Jr.. Toledo, Ohio. 
C. A. Dority, Toledo, Ohio...... 
Robert A. Weir, Hollywood, Calif. 
T. T. McClure, Santa Monica, = 4 
J. R. Walker. = Big * MCE oe 
.. 4 > SO iia5. 875 
eitfeld, Teyallace —. 
a tne Ruebke Wallace, Idaho. 


A. 8. Dempsie, Seaside, Oreg........... 379 
C. P. Smith, Seaside, Oreg............. 372 
Paul Wright, pal City, 4 eer 875 
ary Osborn, Silver City, N. Mex....... 867 
4 Nickles, Bredtord, See aT 861 
W. . Enright, Bradford, Pa............ 374 
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82. Carl S. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio............ 368 
Giles J. Mundy, Toledo, Ohio........... 358 
33. T. P. Weston, Raleigh, N. C........... 371 
O. S. Slamwhite, Raleigh, N. C.......... 329 
34. P. B. Ashmore, Zanesville, Ohio........ 342 
R. B. Champlain, Newark, N. J......... 348 


NOT COMPLETE 


B. E. Chappell, St. Louis, Mo. 
Emile Mannie, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOT REPORTED 


Theodore Brown, Greensboro, Pa. 
Mike Hornok, Greensboro, Pa. 
ha ie Elliott, Elk Grove, Calif. 
- i. Martin, Elk Grove, Calif. 
Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla. 
F. L. Hoffman, Ardmore, Okla. 
E. W. Phillips, Wallace, Idaho 
Earl Smith, Wallace, Idaho 

R. G. Smith, Akron, Ohio 

Vv. Z. Canfield, Akron, Ohio 

C. U. Smith, Chicago, Il. 

W. J. White, Chicago, Il. 


DISQUALIFIED FOR FAILING TO COMPLY WITH REGU- 
LATIONS IN REGARD TO DISTANCE 
W. E. Crain, San Anselmo, Calif. 
J. R. Miller, San Anselmo, Calif. 


FREE RIFLE SPRING CHAMPIONSHIP, HIGH 
POWER 


Name and address 


es SE, SI 0 00-40 945-00 000 
E. N. Moore, Jr., San Francisco, Calif...... 
C. T. Westergard, Whiting, Iowa....... 
8S. C. Williams, Oakland, Calif 
A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa.. 
Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill...... 
Earl H. Milliken, Oakland, Calif............ 


UNABLE TO FIRE 
J. D. Schandorff, Chicago, Il. 












NOT REPORTED 
Elmer C. Croom, Okmulgee, Okla. 


M. C. Dolson, San Leandro, Calif. 


A. B. Eisenberg, Oleveland, Ohio 
A. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio 
Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla. 
Maurice Kaiser, Sacramento, Calif. 
C. E. Stodter, Quarry Heights, Oo. 


Z. 


John E. Shannon, Okmu , Okla. 


Dave R. Taylor, Athens, Ohio 
Mac W. Wilkins, Okmulgee, Okla. 


SCHEUTZEN MATCH 


Name and address Score 
A. L. Stebbins, Jewett City, Conn........... 358 
John Kaufman, Voluntown, Conn.......... 355 
Nick Altman, Luverne, Iowa.............+.. 338 
C. T. Westergard, Whiting, Iowa.......... . 888 
Mike Altman, Luverne, Iowa.............. 833 
Brnest Dees, Memeo, PR... .0..ccccceses 828 
John Altman, Luverne, Iowa............... 326 
E. N. Moor, Jr., San Francisco, Calif....... 818 
George Gilson, Whiting, Iowa............. . 807 
A. K. Friedrich, Ames, Tow. ....-.ccccoce 802 
Albert Larsen, Whiting, Iowa.............. 300 
H. Guy Lovering, Rutland, Mass............ 298 
©. DORR, TOUS. Bis cic cc sccccscccece 125 


NOT REPORTED 


A. R. Bodenschatz, San Jose, Calif. 


Elmer C. Croom, Okmulgee, Okla. 
Harry Davidson, Sedalia, Mo. 

M. C. Dolson, San Leandro, Calif. 
Maurice Kaiser, Sacramento, Calif. 
oe A Randall, Alameda, Calif. 





Horatio Seymour Seely, Syracuse, N. Y. 


C. E. Stodter, Quarry Heights, C. 
Dave R. Taylor, Athens, Ohio 

S. C. Williams, Oakland, Calif. 
Mac W. Wilkins, Okmulgee, Okla. 








Z. 


SCHEDULE—NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
GALLERY RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCHES—1927-28 


RIFLE MATCHES 


These matches are divided into two sections with identical conditions and medals— 


Section A, 50-foot Section; Section B, 75-foot Section. 


tions if they so desire. 





Match When fired Entries close 

a Te 65 5 0 boo 02 Veeries es cdweisc December December 10, 1927 
ee De er er December December 10, 1927 
Individual Kneeling Match .............2-000% December December 10, 1927 
Individual Sitting Match .........---e+eeeeeees December December 10, 1927 
Individual Standing Match .........-..2eeee0e0% December December 10, 1927 
Tyro Individual Championship ................+. December December 10, 1927 
Individual Free Rifle ME SEs ceceocccceccceess December December 10, 1927 
Wipes Teeth TRAP. 2. cdi ccciccccccccccvcceve January January 10, 1928 
Individual Gallery Champ. (scope) ............ January January 10, 1928 
Individual Gallery Champ. (iron) ...........+-+- January January 10, 1928 
I oo vin bccccedovesvesgiogvbene Any time Never 

Tyre Tents Mate. .cccicsccccccscccccscvcccce February February 10, 1928 
Interclub Team Champ. (scope) ......-..-.+++-5 February February 10, 1928 
Interclub Team Champ. (iron) .......-..++++ee% February February 10, 1928 

INTERCOLLEGIATES 
Match When fired Entries close 

Individual Intercollegiate Champ. .............- January January 10, 1928 
Freshmen Team Match ..........e+see0% be January January 10, 1928 
Women’s Intercollegiate Team ........... March March 10, 1928 
Women’s Individual Intercollegiate Champ. February February 10, 1928 


Intercollegiate Team Champ. EO a Re 


February-March January 10, 1928 


INTERSCHOLASTICS (50 feet only) 


Match 
Individual Scholastic Champ. ..............+++- 
Individual Military School Champ. .............- 
Interscholastic Team Champ. .........-.-++++++ 
Girls’ Interscholastic Team Champ. ..............- 
Military School Team Champ. .............++++ 
Interscholastic Tyro Team Match .............. 


MILITARY 


Match 
Individual Milita Champ. 
Company Team Champ. .........-. 
Regimental Team Champ. 
Tyro Match .....ccccvecsccecces 





PISTOL AND REVOLVER MATCHES (20 yards) 


Match 

Tyro Slow-Fire Match ...........---seeeeeeeees 
Tyro Rapid-Fire Match ...........--sseereeeeee 
CRI HEE coc ccto cc cccecccccseccvesccees 
Wiened-Wire Mate 2c ccc cc cc ccc cwccccccecce 
Rapid-Fire Match ...........---ssesecsceseeere 
Se ED, TENDER oo oc oc esos vo cosqavecdasie 
pe SO rere er res 
Individual Pistol Champ. ........-.-+---+-s+eee8 
Piatel. Tienen QROMD. ... .--on cc ccccccsceccsccces 
fm tg Ry ss 22-Caliber Champ. ........... 
yy Be istol Qualification .........--.---seeeee 

2 Company Team Match ...........--.seeeee- 
individual Palice, CROMB. 2 2... s ccc ctecccccce 
Police Pistol Team Match ........---+sseeeeeeee 
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When fired Entries close 
January January 10, 1928 
January January 10, 1928 
March March 10, 1928 
March March 10, 1928 
March March 10, 1928 
February * February 10, 1928 
MATCHES 

When fired Entries close 
January December 10, 1927 
February February 10, 1928 
March March 10, 1928 
December December 10, 1927 
When fired Entries close 
December December 10, 1927 
December December 10, 1927 
December December 10, 1927 
December December 10, 1927 
December December 10, 1927 
December December 10, 1927 
December December 10, 1927 
January January 10, 1928 
February February 10, 1928 
December December 10, 1927 
Any time Never 

February February 10, 1928 
January January 10, 1928 
January January 10, 1928 


Competitors may fire in both sec- 


Entry fee 
$1.00 
1.00 


sessesssesss 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


(A Unit of the National ie Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) ; 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 


First Biweekly Match Completed 


ALTHOUGH there were 40 teams entered 

in the first of the new series of biweekly 
matches many were unable to muster their 
teams and make returns on time. As a re- 
sult but nineteen teams are listed below in 
divisions according to team-shooting strength. 
Some mighty fine shooting was done and with 
the grading of teams into three divisions 
competition in each was very close. The 
Lewis and Clark High School of Spokane, 
Wash., entered three teams and is intent on 
bringing at least one of the series of trophies 
to their school. Porterville Union High 
School of Porterville, Calif., and Grover 
Cleveland High School of St. Louis, Mo., 
each have two teams entered. Entries were 
submitted from fourteen States, and we are 
quite pleased to note the growing national 
aspect that these matches present. 

All Junior clubs in good standing with the 
N. R. A. J. R. C. regardless of their local 
affiliation are eligible for entry in these 
matches. The schools dominate but there are 
many Y. M. C. A., Boy Scout and Inde- 
pendent clubs that will be heard from in the 
very near future. These clubs in general 
are a little late getting under way but offer 
stiff competition when pitted against clubs 
of known ability. 

With a ten-man shooting team, each firing 
ten shots for record, five high scores to 
count, the team possible is 500. Breaking 
down the scores for Divisions so that all 
clubs compete with teams of their own 
strength the following scores decide in which 
division a team is automatically placed. 
Teams are permitted to advance to higher 
ratings and divisions at any time during a 
series of matches and receive credit for all 
scores made in matches completed but at no 
time are they allowed to drop to a lower 
division. Teams submitting five-man team 
scores of 450-500 are placed in Division A; 
teams submitting scores of 400-449 in Divi- 
sion B, and teams submitting scores below 
400 are placed in Division C. 

In the first match Northwestern High 
School of Detroit, Mich., nosed out Western 
High School of Washington, D. C., by one 
lone point. Northwestern turned in a score 
of 477 against a score of 476 for Western. 
Grover Cleveland High School’s first team 
came in third with a team score of 473. 


These are Division A teams. As each of the 
ten high teams in this division receive points 
in multiples of thirty the complete standing 
for the first match with points is given 


below: 


DIVISION A 
Score Points 


Northwestern High, Detroit, Mich.... 477 300 
. Western High, Washington, D. C.... 476 270 
Grover Cleveland High, lst team, St. 

Louis, Mo. 240 
Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill. 469 210 


180 
Fresno High, Fresno, Calif 150 
. Kingswood School, W. Hartford, Conn. 454 120 
Porterville Union High, 1st Team, 
Porterville, Calif. 90 
. Grover Cleveland High, 2nd team, St. 
Louis, Mo. 60 


. Centennial Jr. 


or, Whe 


3 — Township High, Evanston, 


© DAH 


In Division B the first team of the Lewis 
and Clark High School of Spokane, Wash., 
takes first, with a team score of 448. Daven- 
port High School, of Davenport, Iowa, is 
second with 432 and Curtis High School, of 
Staten Island, N. Y., third with 430. These 
teams also receive points according to their 
standing but the multiples are in twenties. 


DIVISION B 
Score Points 


. Lewis-Clark High, 1st team, Spokane, 
Wash. 448 200 
. Davenport High, Davenport, Iowa. Z 180 
3. Curtis High, Staten Island, N. Y.... 430 160 

. Lewis-Clark High, 2nd team, Spokane, 
Wash. 421 140 

5. Porterville Union High, 2nd team, 
Porterville, Calif. 3 120 
Lewis and Clark’s third team carried off 
the winning honors in Division C, with a 
score of 385. John Marshall High School 
of Richmond, Va., holds down second place 
with 366, while Central High School of 
Newark, N. J., is in third place with 360. 
Again these teams receive points according to 
their standing this time in multiples of ten. 


DIVISION C 
Score Points 


‘ Reuie- Staak High, 3rd team, Spokane, 
Was 38 


. John Marshall High, Richmond, Va 

3. Central High, Newark, N. J 
. Fresno Technical High, Fresno, Calif. 346 
. Saratoga Boy Scouts, Saratoga, Calif. 337 


SUMMER CAMPS QUALIFY FOR 
12,500 JUNIOR AWARDS 

EEPING step with the ever-increasing 
demand for rifle practice the camps have 
again demonstrated the popularity of the 
sport by bettering all previous achievements 
with the rifle. More camps than ever affil- 
iated early in the season, a greater number 
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entered the National Camp Matches which 
were won by the brother and sister camps 
Greenbrier and Alleghany, of West Virginia, 
and 12,500 decorations were presented. In 
addition to the pin awards which in most 
cases were presented along with the medals 
and bars twenty-two camps qualified for 
better than 100 medals and bars. 

Camp Wood, ‘of Elmdale, Kans., is again 
in the lead with 579. This mark we are in- 
formed would have been bettered consider- 
ably had not the camp been handicapped by 
inclement weather. The figures are a little 
below those of last year but extensive plans 
are under way to make the sport an every- 
day activity overcoming the elements. Camp 
Greenbrier, of Alderson, W. Va., is listed 
second with 443 awards, 45 more than were 
presented last year. It is also noteworthy 
that this camp, which won the National 
Championship, evidently did not put all its 
time on the development of a camp team but 
rather taught every one in camp the use of 
the rifle. Camp Bedford, of Bedford, Ind. 
and Camp Rogers Kemp, of Grove, Okla., 
awarded 351 and 295 medals and bars, re- 
spectively. In addition Camp Bedford 
awarded 281 pins. These institutions, spon- 
sored by the Y. M. C. A., make the program 
a year-round proposition by keeping the 
range in operation practically all the time 
conducting special matches, including novelty 
events. Camp Mowglis, of East Hebron, 
N. H., is listed in fifth place, with 205 awards, 
having presented 137 pins. Camp Mowsglis 
is one of the pioneer camps in the field of 
rifle-shooting. The program has always 
proven a success, the camp bettering its 
standing of a year ago, when it came in 
seventeenth. 


The following camps have awarded more 
than 100 medals and bars: 


Camp and location Medals Pins Bars 


Wood, Elmdale, Kans 69 71 
Greenbrier, Alderson, W. Va.... 285 161 
Bedford, Bedford, Ind 345 
Rogers Kemp, Grove, 2455 Eee 
Abnaki, North Hero, 203 
Mowglis, East Hebron, 

Teela Wooket, Roxbury, 

O-At-Ka, E. Sebago, 

Highlands, Sayner, 

Idlewild, Lakeport, N. H 

Brown Memorial, Abilene, Kans. 
Cheley Colorado, Estes Park, Colo. 
Alleghany, Ronceverte, 

Eberhardt, So. Bend, 

Ha-Wa-Ya, Harrison, 

Wyomissing, No. Water Gap, Pa. 
Passumpsic, So. Fairlee, Vt..... 
Winona, Denmark, Me 

Wapello, Friendship, 

Tod, Concordia, 

Windsor Mt. Boys, Hillsboro,N.H. 99 
Dudley, West Port, N. Y¥ 1 


Here is an indication ef the work done i 
camps this past summer. 


Camp AWARDS—1927 


Camp and location Medals Pins 


Abena, Belgrade Lakes, Me..... 
Abnaki, North Hero, Vt 
Agawam, Crescent Lake, Me.... 
Alleghany, Ronceverte, W. Va... 
Aloha Summer School, Holder- 
ness, 

Androscoggin, Wayne, 
—owr Wayne, Welcome Lake, 


Arbutus, Mayfield, Mich 
Arcadia, Casco, Me. 

Arrow, Spokane, Wash.. 

Barta, Casco, Me 

Bay State, Tilton, N. H 
Bedford, Bedford, Ind 

Birch Rock, East Waterford, Me. 
Black Bear, Marion, N. C 








its 
but 
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November, 1927 











Medals Pins 
Bonaventure, New Hills, New 

Brunswick, Canada......... 27 - 
Boycroft, Wolfeboro, N. H...... 16 18 
Brown Memorial, Abilene, Kans. 144 - 
Burch, Beulah, ies ia ian 15 
Calumet, Canaan, N. H........ 40 os 
Carolina, Brevard, N. C........ 14 27 
Casady, Minong, Wis.......... 40 12 
Cheley Colorado, Estes Park, 

Dh” 6ceweue 0.6 ean cbc owe 00s 124 81 
Chewonki, Wiscasset, Me....... 16 ae 
Chickasaw, Brevard, N. C...... 47 10 
Chimney Rock, Chimney Rock, 

Bie Me anal ae atin U6! <=) 50% 90 60 
Cobbossee, Winthrop, Me....... 7 + 
Court Oreilles, Hayward, Wis.. 26 a 
Crockett, Pueblo, Colo......... 35 5 
Crocket, Granbury, Tex........ 16 4 
Dewitt, Wolfeboro, N. H...... 38 a7 
Dudley, Westport, N. Y........ 100 iP 
eS eee 14 14 
Dunes, Peconic, L. I., N. Y..... .. 20 
Eagle Mountain, Milton, Vt.... 29 it 
Eastford, Eastford, Conn...... 23 - 
Eberhardt, South Bend, Ind.... 135 54 
Fairwood, Torch Lake, Mich.... 50 Me 
Fernway, Monterey, Mass...... 39 36 
Fire Place Lodge, Easthampton 

SS. * aaa 8 2 
a A. Day, East Brookfield, 

ee ee eee eee 66 ue 
French Broad, Brevard, N. C... 35 86 
Greatlock, Dublin, SS ae 23 23 
Greenbrier, Alderson, W. Va... 285 161 
Haley, West Branch, Mich..... 17 15 
Ha-Wa-Ya, Harrison, Me...... 120 ws 
Half Moon, Great Barrington, 

i ETE RI ETS ene 59 vie 
Healthland. Crescent Lake. Me. 28 4 
Highland Nature, No. Sebago, 

Daisies hm bane panies 6a 9 <> 6 4 30 
Highlands, Sayner, Wis....... 129 99 
Idlewild, Lakeport, N. H...... 152 91 
Ilium, Mather Sta.. a=. «-_ a 6 
Tilahee, Brevard, N. C... ‘ 3 3 
Indianola, Madison, Wis.. ‘ 6 is 
Interlochen, ne Mich.. .. 41 
Jolef, Wayne, Me............. 29 até 
Junaluska, Lake , ete N. 

Ml whGhs sevetweas sucess uss 19 12 
Kamp Kill Kare, St. Albans 

MM, “Ves ccccvcs ne addon 75 55 
Kawankee, Weld, Me.......... 26 se 
Kee-Mo-Sah-Bee, Mullet Lake, 

EE 5 Pelee whence h ees s's 34 30 
Kent, Kent, Conn........ 15 80 
Keystone, Brevard, N. 26 16 
Kiamasha, Newton, c 23 7 
Kickapoo, Branson, Mo 15 12 
Kineo, Harrison, Me........... 21 os 
Kineo Caddy, Kineo, Me....... .. 16 
Koda, Bridgeton, Me............ 18 13 
Sets, Cote, W.. Y.. .6s50..5. 19 me 
Lake Delaware Boys, Andes, 

- Be 2 eee Pe Parra 23 - 
Lake George, Glen Eyrie, N. Y. 40 40 
Laurel Falls. Clayton, Ga....... 29 <s 
Teeape, Taften, Pa........... 85 
Lincoln, Keesville, N. Y........ 85 a 
Manning, Andover, Mass....... 46 23 
Maquam, Swanton, Vt......... 27 “a 
Matoaka. St. Leonard, Md..... 15 1 
McCoy, Tuolome. Calif......... 18 ate 
Mechano. So. Casco, Me....... 37 i 
Minne Wonka, Three Lakes. Wis. 9 4 
Minne Wonka Lodge, Three 

3, Pear 15 - 25 
Mishe Mokwa, West Alton, 

i Beh ess <ceede 6000045060 38 31 
Mishe Mokwa, Wilson, N. C.... 9 on 
Mitchell-Harlee, Tyler Hill, Pa... 64 48 
Mitigwa, Rangeley, Me........ 32 a 
Monadnock, Jaffrey, N. H..... 31 
Moosalamoo Wigwam (Keeway- 

din), Salisbury, Vt.......... 67 68 
Moosilauke. Pike. N. H........ 69 57 
Mowglis, East Hebron, N. H... 156 137 
Nakanawa, Mayland, Tenn...... 32 oe 
Narragansett, Casco Bay, Me... 24 
Natick Bov Scout. Natick, Mass. 15 
Nee-Ah-Gah-Neh, Niagara Falls, 

SE ee ee ee 33 ai" 
Nokomis, Harrison, Me........ 21 11 
Norwich Huntington, Mass..... 70 41 
O-At-Ka, East Sebago, Me.. 149 6 
Ogontz White Mt.. Lisbon, N. H. 34 bie 
Old Homestead, West Swanzey, 

9, AVE G Are ae ore 17 3 
Oneida, Woodgate, N. Y....... 29 mye 
Osceola, Hendersonville, N. C... 15 4 
Osoha-of-the-Dunes, Frankfort, 

RR 4 17 
Passumpsic, So. Fairlee, aa - 106 40 
Pawnee, Southington, Conn..... 51 rae 
Paysock, Brooks, Me.......... 9 8 
Penn Loch, Interlochen, Mich... 37 45 
Pine Tree, Pecono Pines, Pa... 74 81 
Pinnacle, Lyme, N. H........ 53 oie 
Pocahontas, Meadowview, Va... 10 
Pocono, Tobyhanna, Pa........ 32 
Pomeroy, Greenwich Village, 

i. eS ee ee eee 85 a 
Rock Brook, Brevard, N. O..... .. 85 
Rodney, Northeast, Md......... 56 11 
Ro-Fre-La, Delaware, Ohio..... 13 bia 
Rogers Kemp, Grove, Okla..... 233 11 
Rotherwood, Alfred, Me........ 32 15 
St. Bernards, Gile, N. Y....... 19 20 


Bars 


33 
20 


hm: 


On: MOND: 
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wo: aa 
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Medals Pins Bare 






Samoset, Lakeport, N. H....... 38 23 3 
Sapphire, Brevard, N. C....... 63 6 ee 
Sequoyah, Beech, N. C........ 14 31 ats 
Shawanogi, Covington, Va..... 54 26 1 
Soan-Ge-Taha, Bucksport, Me.. 18 os 1 
Sokokis, Bridgton, Me......... 49 16 37 
South Bergen Scout, Oakland, 

| eee 88 5 8 
South Pond Cabins, Fitzwilliam 

Depot, = eer. 47 oF 
Stone Hill, Hayward, Wis...... 12 15 na 
Storer, Toledo, Ohio.......... 78 34 2 
Strongwolf, Sumneytown, Pa.... 6 5 oe 
Sunset, Greenfield, N. H....... 15 15 as 
Tecumseh, Delphi, Ind......... 96 64 3 
Teela Wooket, Roxbury, Vt..... 147 81 17 
Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va.. 12 os ae 
Theodore Roosevelt, Plattsburg, 

eS RE eer ae 26 26 
Ticonderoga, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 36 33 
Tip, Clayton, N. Y...... ee rt 2 
Tod, Concordia, Kans.... 105 
Tome, Port Deposit, Md....... 11 
Tonde, Porters Corners, N. Y... 23 23 


Toxaway, Lake Toxaway, N. C. 38 39 3 
Trinity, Barnstead, N. H....... % ee 


Tunis Lake, Andes, N. Y.... . 60 > 
Wahtonah, Brewster, Mass..... 3 3 
Wakonda, Pottersville, N. ¥.... 15 7 . 
Ww allawhatoola, Millboro Springs, 

bo Chae epee od ap 0% 4.0.6 0.8 51 2 e 
Wamego, Corinth, N. Y........ 81 aa 6 
Wampanoag, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 19 ne on 
Wanaki, Cass Lake, Minn...... 26 20 oe 
Wapello, Friendship, Me........ 99 99 9 
Washington, Long Valley, N. J. 8 2 ~e 
Wavus, Jefferson, Me.......... 42 42 
Webb, Walling, Tenn.......... 16 wie 
Wentworth, East Wolfeboro, N.H. 30 ays 
Wequaquet, W. Barnstable, Mass. 3 2 
— Mountain, South Casco, - 
Whooppee, Bloomington Springs, 

ER err ee ae 12 a 10 
Wigwam, Harrison, Me....... 82 68 12 
Wihakowi, Northfield, Vt...... 21 27 15 
Wildmere, Harrison, Me....... 34 36 o< 
Windsor Mountain Boys, Hills- 

 } Sree 99 a 5 
WwW innicook, Unitey, Me........ 35 81 o« 
Winnimont, Freedom, N. H..... 21 
Winona, 


Denmark, ae 110 40 “s 
Wonalancet, Eaton Center, N. H. 18 of ae 


Wonposet, Bantam Lake, Conn. 52 ae ee 
Wood. Elmdale, Kans......... 508 69 71 
Woodland, Phoenicia, N. Y..... 21 oe oe 
Wulamat, Bristol, ickee¢ure 26 ail 

Wyoda, South Fairlee, Vt...... sisi 24 re 
Wyomissing. No. Water Gap, Pa. 105 nae 37 
Wyonee, Harrison, Me......... 25 25 3 


The following camps are still to be heard 
from: 


Arapaho, Sperry Springs, N. J. 
Booth Bay, Bath, Me. 
Carter, Andover, N. H. 
Henry Pratt, Columbus, 
Hyde, Wichita, Kans. 
Indian Acres, Fryeburg, Me. 

Kairphree, Alpena, Mich. 
Marvin-Hillyard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mondamin, Tuxedo, N. C. 
Passagassawaukeag, Brooks, Me. 

Pettit, Shelter Island, N. Y. 

Pine Bluff, Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y. 
Pokemoke, Richville, Me. 

Serrana, Pike, N. H. 

Sunrise, Benson, Vt. 

Terra Alta, Marion, N. C. 

Timanous, Raymond, Me. 

Wickaboag, West Brookfield, Mass. 


Miss. 


NEW BIWEEKLY MATCHES 


N THE September issue of the News we 

announced the new plan of matches to be 
conducted throughout the winter months for 
the Junior Clubs of the N. R. A. The plan, 
different from anything before conducted, 
should meet with the whole-hearted approval 
and acceptance of every club. It was ar- 
ranged from suggestions and criticisms of the 
former plan, submitted by Instructors who 
have sponsored a club of the Corps for 
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several years and are thoroughly acquainted 
with the match program. 


Many of our newer associates have written 
in commending the plan, offering their as- 
sistance and co-operation in making it the 
most successful Junior match program. With 
this support there should not be any doubt 
of the popularity of these matches for the 
plan comes nearer to satisfying and encourag- 
ing the beginner as well as the experienced 
shot than anything yet prepared. That is 
the plan in a nutshell, encouragement for 
better shooting with grades to work for, and 
incentives to keep the interest lasting. 

The plan of short periods of six and seven 
matches in three divisions according to team 
shooting strength prevents a “dragging out” 
which usually occurs when contests are con- 
ducted over the full year. Clubs are en- 
couraged to improve, thereby enabling them 
to move up into faster competition and for 
more valuable prizes. 


The First Period, consisting of seven bi- 
weekly matches, got under way September 
19. If your club hasn’t as yet submitted 
its entry, send it in now so that the special 
targets for all seven matches may go forward 
with the complete conditions. The returns 
for the first match designate the division A, 
B, or C your club will compete in. Division 
A consists of experienced clubs qualified to 
make high team scores, while Division B con- 
sists of less experienced clubs, and Division C 
of beginners. Prizes will be awarded the 
three high teams in each of the divisions 
and clubs may advance as higher team scores 
for each of the matches are submitted. 


The Second Period of six biweekly matches 
gets under way with the week ending January 
7, while the Third Period also of six 
matches starts with the week ending April 
1. Teams will be reclassified for divisions 
by the scores submitted in the first match 
of each Period of matches. 

The ten high teams in each match for 
each division A, B, or C receive points ac- 
cording to their standing and at the close of 
each Period the teams having the highest 
total of points are declared the winners. In 
Division A, the ten teams receive points in 
multiples of 30 up to 300. That is, the 
high team will receive 300 points while the 
team placing second will get 270 points and 
so on down. In Division B, the ten high 
teams in each match receive points in 
multiples of 20 up to 200. The high team 
of course gets 200 points while the team 
placing second gets 180 points and so on. 
Division C teams also receive points but in 
multiples of 10 up to 100. The team placing 
first in each match in a Period of matches 
gets 100 points while the team in second 
place gets 90 points, etc. 

Teams advancing from one class to a higher 
one will not lose the points already earned 
but will add them to points made in the 
higher class. 

Reading through the plan it may seem 
somewhat confusing, but a trial will soon 
convince you of the simplicity of arrangement 
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as all records are compiled at National 
Headquarters. The conditions for each 
match we are again giving you below. Talk 
it up with the members of your club and 
give them a trial. 


BIWEEKLY CLUB MATCH CONDI- 
TIONS 


Open to—Junior Rifle Clubs affiliated and in 
good standing with the N. R. A. 

Teams—One or more teams of ten members 
may represent each Club. 

Course—One stage, prone, 10 shots for rec- 
ord—two shots in each bull’s-eye. Five 
‘high scores to count for team total. 

Sighting Shots—No sighters allowed on rec- 
ord targets. Sighting shots may be taken 
on practice targets before firing match. 

Rifles—Any small-bore firing any .22-caliber 
rim-fire ammunition. 

Sights—Metallic. 

Targets—Official N. R. A. J. R. C. five bull 
(targets furnished). 

When Fired—At any time during. the two- 
week period designated for each match. 
An entire stage must be completed the 
same day started. 

Entries—Will be made by letter. 
fee will be charged. 

Returns—Ten targets for each match, fired or 
unfired, must be received at National Head- 
quarters within five days after the close 
of match. 

Periods—Three Periods of bi-weekly matches— 
September 24-December 17, January 8- 
March 18, April 1—June 10. 

Classification—Teams classified in Divisions 
A, B and C by scores submitted in first 
match but allowed to advance at any time 
during a Period. 

Division A teams compete for first ten 
places for points in multiples of 30 up to 
300. 

Division B teams compete for first ten 
places for points in multiples of 20 up to 
200. 

Division C teams compete for first ten 
places for points in multiples of 10 up to 
100. 

Prizes—Suitable prizes to the three high 
teams in each division at the close of each 
Period. 

Special prizes to the three teams ag- 
gregating the highest number of points 
at the termination of the three Periods. 

Ties—Decided first, by the number of matches 
in which a team took part; second, by the 
aggregate score in all matches participated 
in during a Period. 


No entry 


1928 MEMBERSHIP 


HE fall and winter season is now here and 

our thoughts are directed to a program of 
indoor gallery shooting. The individual medal 
course with a complete schedule of matches 
conducted biweekly in series with several 
special individual and team contests fur- 
nishes a full program, but first we ask, “Are 
you properly organized as a club and is your 
club in good standing with the N. R. A.? 
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Have you reaffiliated as an individual member 
for 1928?” However, if you have reaffiliated 
and your club is in good standing prepare for 
the splendid program set up for you. 

All individual members and all clubs are 
requested to reaffiliate at this time, avoiding 
the rush and delays that are bound to occur 
should all wait until the last day of this year. 
This is your organization and you can heip 
considerably by co-operating now. It will 
not be necessary for clubs to go through the 
many details experienced when first affiliating, 
for all that is needed is a revised list of ac- 
tive members with their home addresses. 
With this should be included the $5 reaffilia- 
tion fee. 

Individual members should submit one of 
the regular individual application blanks. If 
you do not have them simply send on your 
fee of 25 cents, placing you in good standing 
for another year. So many members of our 
organization have become over age and moved 
from the address which they gave us on their 
membership certificate that our files in many 
cities and States are very irregular. With 
the plan of each member advising of any 
change of address and reregistering annually 
it will be possible to clear our files and carry 
only those who are actively interested. 


MEDAL AWARDS 


MAY of our members do not clearly 

understand the present rules governing 
the distribution of medal and pin awards be- 
cause they have been reading obsolete lit- 
erature or have failed to read their new rule 
book. For their benefit and for members 
who are uncertain of all conditions these 
regulations are given in detail. It is sug- 
gested, however, that you read your rule 
book carefully and if you still find that 
regulations and conditions are not entirely 
clear that you write National Headquarters 
for up-to-the-minute information so that you 
will not be obliged to again fire for qualifi- 
cations a second time. 


The first ten targets shot by a member of 
the N. R. A. J. R. C. with scores of 20 
points or better on each must be submitted 
to National Headquarters properly filled out 
in full, giving the signature of the witness. 
Some of these targets may have a score suf- 
ficient to qualify for the Marksman or 
Sharpshooter award but should not be saved 
for these awards. All ten targets with scores 
above 20 must be submitted for the Pro- 
Marksman qualifications. This ruling is 
made as we are trying to promote marksman- 
ship and not medal winners. 

When these targets are submitted proper 
credit will be given and a Pro-Marksman 
diploma will be sent to the member. If the 
medal or pin, or both, are desired remit- 
tances of 25 cents for the medal and 20 cents 
for the pin must accompany the targets. 
However, in cases where remittances are not 
included with the targets members may pur- 
chase their awards at a later date. 

The regulations given above must also be 
followed when competing for the Marksman 
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and Sharpshooter awards. The next ten 
targets with scores of 25 points or better 
qualify for Marksman, and ten targets scor- 
ing 35 points or better qualify for Sharp- 
shooter. Diplomas are issued upon receipt of 
the targets at National Headquarters, and if 
awards are desired include 30 cents for the 
Marksman medal, 25 cents for the Marksman 
pin, 35 cents for the Sharpshooter medal, and 
25 cents for the Sharpshooter pin. 

Between the Sharpshooter Medal and the 
Expert Rifleman Medal there are nine steps. 
For each set of ten targets each scoring 40 
points out of a possible 50 you are credited 
for a bar. The first four bars must be 
qualified for in the prone position, the three 
bars following sitting, the next two kneeling, 
and the last set for Expert Rifleman stand- 
ing. There are no diplomas issued for bar 
targets but upon receipt of 15 cents with 
each set of targets a gold bar showing your 
progress will be sent. These bars are at- 
tached to the pendant on the Sharpshooter 
Medal. 

The gold Expert Rifleman Medal is issued 
gratis upon receipt of the standing targets. 
The Expert pins corresponding to the medal 
are 25 cents. 

Experts are eligible to compete for the 
Distinguished Rifleman Bar, the highest 
award offered for individual skill. The new 
five bull’s-eye targets are used when compet- 
ing for this award, placing but two shots in 
each bull’s-eye. Ten targets must be made in 
each of the positions, prone, sitting, kneeling, 
standing. On the prone and sitting targets 
each bull’s-eye must score 18 points or better, 
and in the kneeling and standing positions 
each bull’s-eye must score 16 points or better. 
The ten qualifying shots on each target must 
be made consecutively, although the targets 
need not be made consecutively. When the 
course is completed submit all targets for a 
gold bar issued gratis to be attached to the 
Expert Rifleman Medal. A diploma is also 
issued with the Distinguished Rifleman Bar. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


HE N. R.A. J. R. C. is being introduced 

to the young people of Fortuna, Porto 
Rico, by Mr. Pedro Silva Ruiz, formerly a 
member of the unit under Instructor Juan 
Iglesia. There is excellent opportunity for 
organizing and carrying on the Junior Rifle 
Corps program, and many large clubs in the 
Schools, Scout Troops, and independent or- 
ganizations are looked forward to. Mr. Ruiz 
has had wide experience handling boys, having 
been active in athletics, military and scout 
work. 





Mr. George Lee Wood, organizer and in- 
structor, is making rifle practice a prominent 
sport among the young people of Kirkwood, 
Mo. Three clubs hae already been chartered 
through the efforts of Mr. Wood and another 
is under way. The three clubs recently heard 
Mr. Frank Rodman and Mr. Ned Dickson, 
of the Glendale Shooting Club, tell of their 
experiences while at the National Matches 
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New Instruction Manual for Juniors 


By Captain Walter G. Layman 


(Continued from October) 


DETAILED letter to National Headquarters advising exactly what 
conditions have to be faced, location of windows, doors, etc., will 
usually result in a suggested plan for range installation which 
will be practical and feasible until a permanent gallery can be installed. 


Outdoor Ranges.—The standard outdoor range for Junior Rifle Corps 
matches and qualification is 50 feet from firing-point to target. For 
Senior matches the .22-caliber ranges are 50 yards, 100 yards, and 200 
yards. 

The Direction of Fire on an outdoor range should, if possible, be 
north or northeast. This affords the best light for all-day shooting. 
Of course, if it is impracticable to get a northern line of fire and 
practically all shooting is to be done in the afternoon with the sun in 
the west, the range may be laid out in an easterly direction. 

Backstops may be either natural or artificial. The maximum range 
of a .22 long rifle cartridge is nearly a mile, so the backstop must be 
both high enough and wide enough to prevent any possible stray shots 
from getting off the range. A steep hill is the best backstop. If the 
hill is gentle in slope it should be dug out so that the space behind the 
targets presents a perpendicular surface. Bullets will ricochet off rocks 
and keep traveling, so that large, flat rocks should be avoided behind 
the targets. 

Artificial backstops may be constructed of rough cribbing filled with 
dry earth and sodded on top, or of sheet steel. Where cribbing with 
an earth fill is used, remember that the .22 will punch a hole through 
the wood and earth with surprising rapidity. Keep the cribbing well 
filled with earth. Do not use rocks. The cribbing should be at least 
3 feet thick and, at 50 feet, from 8 to 10 feet high. It should project 
at least 6 feet beyond the ends of the target frames. 

Target Butts on the usual small-bore range consist of posts set into 
the ground and faced with rough boards painted dark green or black. 
Posts should be set up on 6’ to 8’ centers. Into each post two 8- or 
10-penny nails are driven, leaving the heads extending out about an 
inch, one at the proper height for prone targets, the other at the 
proper height for standing targets. On the face of the butts white 
numerals are painted on 24” to 30” centers to designate the targets. 

Target Frames are then constructed of 1”x2” or 1”x3” material 
6’ to 8’ in length and of a proper width to accommodate the targets. 
Sturdy screw-eyes are screwed into the top of each frame at the ends 
so that they may be hooked over the nails which have been driven 


into the butts. The frame is then hung on the butts and black lines 
drawn on the frame to indicate where the targets must be placed in 
order to come directly under the numerals which have been painted 
on the butts. Targets may be fastened to the frame with thumb- 
tacks, or wire nails may be driven through the frame from the rear 
so that the points project about 1” or 142” through the front. Four 
nails, one for each corner of the target, enable the range officer to 
quickly place the targets on the frame and to quickly remove them 
after they have been fired. 

Two such frames should be provided for each set of butts so that 
while one squad is firing the next squad may be getting their targets 
on the frame ready to start shooting. 

Firing-points should be indicated by good-sized stakes painted white 
and numbered to correspond with the numbers on the target butts so 
that a shooter may always be sure of the target he is supposed to be 
firing on. 

Firing-points should, if possible, be raised about 1’ off the ground 
at the forward side and should be graded down to the natural ground 
level about 6’ to the rear. This construction provides a comfortable 
position for the shooter, brings the line of sights above the usual 
growth of bunch grass and weeds and provides drainage. Firing- 
points should be sodded so as to be clean and comfortable. 

Platforms may be used for firing-points, but they must be solidly 
constructed, and separate flooring should be used behind the 6 feet 
devoted to actual firing in order to eliminate vibration when coaches 
or spectators move around behind the shooters. 

Shelters may profitably be built over the firing-points if finances 
permit. Such shelters, to comply with regulations, must be open on all 
sides when firing is going on. The roof should be about 6 feet high 
in the rear, sloping up toward the front. Extend the roof well over 
the front and rear of the firing-points. It is disconcerting, to say the 
least, to be shooting a nice score through a summer shower and to have 
your shoes slowly filling with water from off the roof meanwhile. 

Night Firing on outdoor ranges is just as practicable as night 
firing in the gallery. Targets may be lighted by globes placed in a 
trench with proper reflectors about 6 feet ahead of the targets, or 
mounted on a girder overhead. The latter plan is better, unless you 
are blessed with the unusual type of shooter who never under any 
circumstances would step into the trench and mess up your globes, 
lights, and temper. 





sport of rifle-shooting so rapidly and teach 


at Camp Perry, Ohio. Mr. George M. Good- 
rich, of Webster Groves, is instructor of Unit 
No. 1, and Mr. Clifton Kast, of Kirkwood, 
handles the activities of the second unit. 
Mrs. George Leavitt, of Glendale, Mo., is 
instructor of Unit No. 3, which is a girls’ 
club. All teams fire on the outdoor range, 
meeting on Saturday afternoons. Mr. Wil- 
fred Linss is adding his support acting as 
range officer. 





Mr. H. D. Willis, who is personally financ- 
ing a Boy Scout Troop in New York City, 
is adding the Junior Rifle Corps program 
giving the members added instruction in the 
use of the rifle. The Club is soon to get 
under way, and we wish the members success 
in the keen competition that is to follow. 





Los Alamos Ranch School, of Otowi, N. 
Mex., will soon be heard from in matches. 
Mr. Thomas R. Waring, Jr., headmaster at the 


school, is organizing a club and will give the 
members every opportunity to compete in the 
complete program of the Corps. 





Maj. Z. S. Leymel, of Fresno, Calif., has 
reaffiliated his high-school clubs and has 
entered them in the new plan of interclub 
matches conducted in short periods during the 
year. It is the intention of each club to 
complete every match conducted in this 
series. 





Edward Ditzen, in charge of rifle shooting 
at the Davenport High School, Davenport, 
Iowa, is a very busy man these days. There 
are many new members in the club this year 
and they are qualifying rapidly for their 
medals. The Club has also entered the 
matches and is out to uphold the reputation 
established at the school in the shooting field. 





That the Corps is able to spread the great 
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the safe and accurate handlipg of the rifle to 
so many thousands of members is due to the 
fact that our capable and enthusiastic members 
and adult leaders are continually on the job. 
National Headquarters constantly receives 
letters from members who are more or less 
discouraged because they can not organize a 
club or find an opportunity to shoot. The 
example of those who have put it across 
should be a message of hope and encourage- 
ment to those who are trying. 





Robert Rochford, an active member of the 
corps now attending the Loomis School at 
Windsor, Conn., is taking advantage of the 
entire junior program by organizing a club. 
The school is already equipped with an in- 
door range and is prepared to enter the 
matches. A new outdoor range is now under 
construction and will be available during the 
open season. 





Conducted by Lieut. Col. G. C. Shaw 
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A FEW INTERNATIONAL RIFLES 
AVAILABLE 
‘THE National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice has a few International 

rifles for sale to members of the National 
Rifle Association. They may be purchased 
through the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship at $45 each, plus 75 cents packing 
charges. 

These rifles are the International rifles of 
the type used before 1927. They have dou- 
ble set triggers, Lyman sights, tapped for 
telescope blocks and nearly all with the tele- 
scope blocks mounted. All have butt plates 
similar to the type used on the Sporter or 
the caliber .22, M1. 

These rifles have all been overhauled by 
Mr. Nuesslein, and the barrels are all rated 
as “fair.” They have all been used and 
will be sold strictly “as is,” and are not 
guaranteed in any way. Those already sold 
have proved very satisfactory. The barrels 
are from 26 to 30 inches in length and are 
of Springfield, Winchester, and Remington 
manufacture. When ordering state your pref- 
erence as to length of barrel, making a sec- 
ond and third choice. Send your order to 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship in the 
usual way. 


PACKING CHARGES ON AMMUNITION 
COMPONENTS 


BEGINNING December 1 the Ordnance 

Department will require the payment of 
a packing charge on all ammunition com- 
ponents sold through this office. This pack- 
ing charge will be as follows: Thirty-five 
cents when only one component is ordered; 
25 cents for each component when more 
than one component is ordered. For exam- 
ple, if primers alone are ordered the packing 
charge will be 35 cents; if bullets also are 
called for, the total packing charge will be 
50 cents; and if cartridge-cases and powder 
are included, the packing charge will be $1. 
Be sure to add packing charges when order- 
ing components. 


REPORTS OF QUALIFICATION 


Now that the outdoor firing season is 

about over in most of the Northern 
States, at least, it is hoped that Club Sere- 
taries will prepare and send in to this office 
the Report of Qualification for all members 
of their clubs who have qualified this year. No 
promise will be made that the insignia will 
be issued to you right away, but those that 





are received the earliest will be issued the 
earliest. Be sure that the FULL name of each 
firer is noted. Do no enter names with the 
initials only. It is hoped that the number of 
badges to be issued this year will show as 
large an increase over last year as last year 
showed over the preceding one. And those 
clubs that have not yet finished their record 
firing for the year should remember that only 
a few more weeks remain to get the firing in 
this year. 


ANTICIPATE NEEDS 


FREQUENTLY requests are received from 

purchasers that their orders be delivered 
by a certain date. Generally this date is only 
a few days away. Please remember to ‘an- 
ticipate your wants a sufficient length of 
time in advance so that you will be sure to 
receive the desired equipment. The experi- 
ence of this office has been that the average 
time of delivery is about six weeks. Some- 
times stores are received by the purchaser 
sooner than that, but six weeks is the gen- 
eral average. So please send in your order 
long enough in advance so that you will not 
be disappointed by the non-arrival of the 
stores by the time that you want to go on 
that hunting trip, or fire in a particularly 
important match, or something of the sort. 

Applicants should also remember that only 
one of the modern weapons is sold to any 
member until the one he has is unservice- 
able. Obsolete weapons, such as Krags, Rus- 
sians, Ross, etc., may be purchased at the 
rate of one a year. 


NEW PRICE LIST 


NEW price list of the supplies available 

for sale through this office to members 
of the N. R. A. will be available within a 
short time. This new list will give the latest 
prices of all material, as well as full infor- 
mation as to the necessary packing charges. 
Anyone wishing to obtain a copy should 
write to this office or to the N. R. A. 


SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 


HE new price of the Springfield Sporter 

is $46, plus the usual packing charge of 
$1.34. The caliber .22, M1, Springfield (new 
model), which has been giving such excellent 
results, also costs $46, plus the regular pack- 
ing charge. Both of these rifles may be 
shipped together for $1.65 packing charge. 
These two rifles make an excellent pair. 
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The latest price for the National Match 
rifle is $40, plus the packing charge of $1.34. 
which is a reduction of $4 in the cost of this 
rifle. There is no change in the cost of th 
service rifle, which still remains at $32.75, 
Used National Match rifles will be sold a 
$33.86 as long as available. 


KRAG AMMUNITION EXHAUSTED 


HE supply of Krag ammunition has be. 

come exhausted. It is expected that a new 
supply will become available in about three 
months. No information as to price, etc., is 
available at the present time. When any in- 
formation becomes available, it will be placed 
in this column for the benefit of those who 
may desire to get ammunition for their 
Krags. 


DISTINGUISHED MARKSMEN 


NYONE who is entitled to the rating of 

Distinguished Marksman or Distin- 
guished Pistol Shot should write to the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, Washington, 
D. C., with reference thereto. This office 
has nothing to do with the award of these 
badges, and therefore the Adjutant General 
should be communicated with direct. 

In making your application you should 
state in chronological order the medals won 
by you in the National Matches, and upon 
which you base your claim. The Adjutant 
General will then advise you concerning your 
eligibility, and if found correct, the appro- 
priate badge will be awarded to you. 


SIGN MEMBERSHIP CARDS 


ANY times N. R. A. membership cards 

are sent into this office unsigned. On 
the face of the card appears the notation 
“Valid only when signed on the reverse side 
by the member.” When cards are received 
unsigned it becomes necessary to return the 
card to the member for signature. This 
causes you delay in the receipt of the desired 
material. So remember to sign your card on 
the back before mailing it in with your 
order. 

Another thing to bear in mind is that when 
several classes of material are ordered at one 
time, separate remittances should be sent 
for each class. This request is made due to 
the fact that different classes of material are 
generally stored in different arsenals or de- 
pots. If your remittance covers the whole 
order, it is necessary to deposit it, and write 
checks to send to the depot, which causes 
delay from two or three days to a week. 

Another requirement is that you make the 
definite statement in your application to pur- 
chase that the property ordered is for your 
own personal use and not for resale. If not 
made in your original application, the order 
has to be held up until the statement is ob- 
tained from you. So make the statement and 
avoid delay. A list of suggestions to pur- 
chasers appeared in a recent issue, of this 
magazine, and club secretaries could assist 
the other members if they would post these 
requirements on the club bulletin board. 
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Non-corrosive Primers 
(Continued from Page 7) 


latter barrels are cared for perfectly—erosion 
only being considered, and corrosion not be- 
ing considered at all. No conclusive experi- 
ments have yet been made to show the effect 
of the non-corrosive primer on the accuracy 
life of .30-caliber Springfield barrels, but it is 
thought that very greatly increased life will 
be shown here also. 

By reducing throat erosion it is probable 
that the objection that some riflemen have 
had to nitroglycerine powders like Hercules, 
Sharpshooter and Hi-Vel will be largely over- 
come. Experiments so far have not indicated 
that these exceptionally accurate powders 
are any more destructive to the bore than 
others when the non-corrosive is used, and 
their easy and uniform ignition and fine burn- 
ing at even relatively low pressures is very 
much in their favor. 

There also seems to be reason for think- 
ing that the non-corrosive primer will give us 
slightly better accuracy with modern nitro- 
cellulose powders than the old chlorate primer 
has done. Ignition of these powders never 
has been perfect with the old primer, and 
the du Pont explosive chemists believe that 
the newer primer will be very much better 
in this respect. Certainly both Remington 
and Frankford have been getting splendid 
accuracy with their ammunition loaded with 
the non-corrosive center-fire primer. My own 
experience in the way of accuracy with the 
new center-fire primer has so far been limited 
entirely to the .25-caliber Remington Rimless 
Kleanbore cartridge with 117-grain Express 
Mushroom bullet. The 100-yard average with 
this .25-caliber cartridge has been 134 inches. 

Now I regard all this as presaging a new 
era in rifles, ammunition, and rifle-shooting. 
We seem to be on the eve of an ammunition 
which will neither rust nor wear out our 
barrels, notwithstanding complete lack of care. 
Even the novice will be able to take a fine 
rifle and get perfect satisfaction out of it for 
many years. We will no longer see 50 to 75 
per cent of our rifles going into the scrap 
heap each year. It will make rifle-shooting 
much more economical. A man can stick 
to one rifle for years, get to know it as he 
does his alphabet, and develop real nail- 
driving marksmanship with it. Such am- 
munition is going to make a demand for still 
better rifles equipped with better means of 
aiming them with extreme accuracy, and 
better stocks to insure both quick aim and 
steady holding. A rifleman will no longer 
hesitate to pay the price necessary for a 
super-fine rifle made to fit him exactly when 
he knows that it will continue to give him 
the finest kind of results for practically his 
lifetime. I am glad that I have lived to 
see this day, and that I have had the fur of 
some little participation in the development. 


Woods Navigation 


(Continued from Page 14) 
ance for error, I started south (from C to D), 
but every time I had to go around something 
I went to the right (west), so that if I missed 
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a direct hit on the height of land I would 
strike it on the side towards camp and not on 
the east side, as I would in that event have 
to climb up to it again. Traveling in this way 
for twenty-five minutes I stepped into the 
trail just fifty yards from its summit and on 
the west side, as I had planned. 

Time after time, I have proved my maps in 
this manner, and they have never failed to 
work out fine for all practical purposes. When 
hunting, the same principle can be used. It 
really takes no time at all to stop every fifteen 
minutes, say, and plot your course on paper. 

In this way you know pretty nearly where 
you are and where camp is. I also make maps 
by a more accurate method, namely, counting 
my steps up to a hundred; then plotting my 
map to the scale of 100 steps to 5/16”. For 
this work I use a high-grade engineer’s compass, 
with the degrees marked on dial and an ar- 
rangement for taking sights. By this method I 
draw my map every hundred steps and take 
new bearings. This method is quite accurate, 
but, of course, takes longer, although I have 
mapped ten miles of new and different trail 
in a day using it. Two years ago I mapped 
out a certain bit of trail and took 2,500 steps. 
In returning over the same stretch I counted 
2,490 steps. Another bit of trail mapped out 
one year ago and plotted at 3,700 steps I 
traveled again this year and counted 3,685 
steps. 

The map shown is, of course, not com- 
pleted. That is why I am using it—to show 
it in the making. 

When the sun is visible, one can travel by 
that, using the sun as a guide when facing it— 
using your shadow as a guide when traveling 
away from it. 

It is necessary, however, to “shoot” the sun 
at least once an hour, as it is constantly 
changing its position. This should be done 
with the compass, of course, and as accurately 
as possible. 

Magnetic declination need not be considered 
in making a map for local use, as it is more 
practical and convenient to draw them to the 
magnetic north instead of the true north. It 
is interesting, however, by taking a shot at 
the North Star, to figure out the magnetic 
declination in your locality. 

Some day I will go back and plot Four 
Mile Brook from point E to its mouth at F, 
and also its upper part and all its tributaries. 

This is, to me, a most interesting subject, 
but as there is a space limit I have touched 
on it only briefly. Making your own maps 
is great fun, and there is no closed season. 
Try it. 


A Home-Made Pistol 
(Continued from Page 21) 


I ground all the joints on coarse and fine India 
oil stones and smoothed up the trigger-notches. 
After having assembled all the parts I had 
made I was ready for the barrel, so got it 
down, cleaned out the grease and cut off a 
piece 1034 inches long. It was too small in 
diameter to take the tip-up screw hole under 
the bore, but I overcame that difficulty as 
follows: I turned the barrel to 9/16 inch for 
15% inches; then for 4% inch more I gave it a 
diameter sufficient to take a 24 thread; and 
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made a sleeve of a piece of Ford axle, and 
screwed it onto the end of the barrel, the 
breech end being a good snug press fit. The 
two sides were then dressed off, making the 
breech end of the barrel 34 of an inch wide. 
I turned the barrel down to 3% of an inch in 
diameter in front of the sleeve for a distance 
of % of an inch. The next 2 inches were 
given a 1/16-inch tape; and the rest straight 
with a diameter of % inch. 

The tip-up screw holes in the frame and bot- 
tom of barrel were next drilled, the screw made 
and the barrel fitted to the frame, using Prus- 
sian blue while fitting the breech. Then I . 
made the bolt slot in the frame, and made a 
blank for a milling-cutter, the teeth being cut 
with a three-cornered file to mill the bolt slot 
in barrel. The bolt itself was then made. 
Two cutters were made to mill the extractor- 
slot in the bottom of the barrel, the larger one 
being 34 inch in diameter with a 13/64-inch 
face, while the smaller one was 11/32 inch in 
diameter with a 1/16-inch face. The extractor 
was made next, and a hole was drilled and 
tapped in the rear end of the barrel-slot to 
connect the extractor to the frame. After I 
had the extractor working to suit me I drilled 
the firing-pin hole and made the firing-pin, 
which is held in place by a screw which passes 
through a notch cut in its lower side. 

We were now ready for the chamber, so I 
made a reamer the size and shape I though 
would be about right, which has a pilot on 
the forward end to hold it in alinement with 
the bore of the barrel. The flutes in the 
reamer were cut with a three-cornered file and 
smoothed up with a small oil-stone. To do 
the reaming I centered the barrel in the lathe 
and held the reamer in a drill-chuck fastened 
in the tail-stock, and did the reaming by turn- 
ing the lathe by hand. Then I turned out the 
recess for the head of the shell. 

By this time I was pretty anxious to know 
whether or not my gun would percolate; so 
cleaned out the barrel and put her together. I 
slipped a cartridge into the chamber, got off 
about 5 feet from the anvil-block and pulled 
the trigger. I knew it worked all right from 
the racket it made, and from the hole in the 
block. After looking to see if all the parts 
were still where they should be I began to 
figure on some sights. The front one is a 
band with lug on top to hold the blade, which 
is eighty-five thousandths of an inch wide, and 
is fastened by means of a small set-screw under 
the blade set into a countersink in top of bar- 
rel. The rear sight is adjustable for windage 
and elevation by means of a screw on each 
side for windage and one on top for elevation. 
The grips I made of a piece of old rifle-stock. 
Then I finished polishing the different parts, 
checking the hammer-spur and trigger and ad- 
justing the trigger pull, which is about 2 
pounds. Metal parts were blued with a bluing 
solution. The weight of the finished gun is 42 
ounces; barrel length is 10 inches; distance be- 
tween sights is 934 inches; over-all length is 
13% inches. 

I began this job October 3, 1925, and 
finished it February 16, 1926. The accompa- 
nying photographs are of some of the tools 
used and the gun as it looks finished. The 
targets were all shot from a 6-point rest. 
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A Free Service to Target, Big Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 


N THE country where I do all of my 

deer, coyote and medium-game hunting 
one is forced to use a carbine, as a longer 
rifle is too awkward and clumsy to carry. 
I admire the carbine also, for I think that 
it has better balance and looks than the 
longer guns. I have handled many bolt- 
and-lever rifles, but none seemed to have 
the balance of a carbine. Of course, I may 
be wrong, but I have used both and have 
come to that conclusion. 

In your opinion, which is the carbine 
that has lightest recoil and the best ac- 
curacy of those listed below; and also 
what size group will they make at 100 and 
200 yards with good iron sights? What is 
the best carbine with a 20-inch barrel as 
regards recoil and accuracy? 

.25/35 Winchester carbine; .25/20 Win- 
chester carbine; Model 54-.30-06 Winchester 
carbine (has this arm excessive recoil and 
muzzle blast?); .25 Remington bolt, cut to 
20 inches and stiff barrel put on; .250/300 
Grifin & Howe with 20-inch barrel, 7% 
pounds. 

Another thing. Can the Remington bolt 
be turned down and straightened without 
touching the knuckles? It seems unsightly 
to me. Can one obtain a Mauser action 
that will handle the .25 Remington shell? 

I have written to two other magazines, 
but the editors did not seem to want to 
talk of the carbine, and recommended long, 
heavy and awkward guns. 

Last year I carried a Marlin rifle with 24- 
inch barrel for coyotes, but due to its 
longer barrel I spent all my time carrying 
it. 

I saw a .30-06 Winchester carbine the 
other day and admire it much. Can this 
gun be changed to take a .25 Remington or 
some shell of light recoil? I ask this for 
I am particularly susceptible to recoil. 

Do you think that a rifle with 20-inch 
barrel that is stiff and heavy will equal 
the accuracy of the 24-inch barrel gun? 

I know I can hold a carbine much better 
than a rifle and feel surer with the carbine. 
I buy THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN .at the 
newsstand here and thought I would ask 
you these questions in its department. 

I have read your book, the “American 
Rifle” and think that it is the most com- 
plete and best book I have ever read.—R. E. 


I have 
There is no 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). 
your letter of recent date. 





Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occw, 





Concernin3, Carbines 
By Townsend Whelen a 


reason whatever why you should not use a 
carbine for deer and coyotes and medium 
game in California if you prefer it to the 
longer and heavier rifle. With the carbine 
you have to be a little more careful of your 
aim, for the two sights are closer together 
than on a rifle, and with the short sight 
radius little errors of aim amount to more, 
and you also must be more careful of your 
trigger squeeze, because the weapon is 
lighter, and hence more easily disturbed 
by a slight jerk or flinch that would not 
disturb the heavier rifle. But aside from 
this the carbines ought to shoot as well, 
or mighty nearly as well as the correspond- 
ing rifles. 

You could get a .25-20 Model 92 Win- 
chester carbine made specially to order 
with stainless-steel barrel, and without rear- 
sight slot in the barrel, equipped with 
Lyman No. 103 rear sight and Lyman gold- 
bead front sight. Also obtain a Rowley 
cheek-pad and fasten it to the stock to 
make the comb higher and make the rifle 
fit better. With Winchester ammunition 
in this rifle you can expect, taking into 
consideration the sights on the rifle, that if 
you are a first-class marksman you will be 
able to group all or nearly all your shots 
in a 1%-inch circle at 50 yards, a 3-inch 
circle at 100 yards, or about a 7-inch circle 
at 200 yards. The power of this cartridge 
will be a little too light, however, for deer 
and coyotes, but you will probably find it 
very much more valuable for the other 
California rifle game than any rifle you 
could get. The rifle will kill deer, but 
there is so much chance of merely wound- 
ing the animal that it is really not a sports- 
manlike weapon to use on deer. I men- 
tion the stainless-steel barrel because it is 
only with such a barrel that you can be 
sure of keeping the bore in condition. 
All cartridges with the small powder capac- 
ity like the .25-20 are extremely corrosive, 
and we know of no way of cleaning these 
rifles which will preserve the accuracy, 
particularly with plain steel barrel, over 
about 400 to 500 rounds. Perhaps one 
could get along with a nickel-steel barrel 
and Winchester ammunition, which is less 
corrosive than other makes due to the dif- 
ferent powder used, for a couple of thou- 
sand rounds, but even it would eventually 
go bad. But the stainless-steel barrel, with 
even half decent care, will last almost a 
lifetime. 
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Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


When it comes to heavier cartridges 
than the .25-20, I doubt if any lever-action 
rifle will give you the results you desire, 
For fine accuracy, absolute reliability, long 
life, and all-around satisfaction with high- 
power cartridges you simply have got to use 
a rifle which has a bolt solidly and uni- 
formly locked at its head, with solid, sturdy 
construction throughout, and with a one 
piece stock. We will therefore only discuss 
these. 

The Winchester Model 54 carbine would 
meet your requirements without a doubt 
except as to recoil. You would find that 
the recoil of this carbine is really quite 
severe; otherwise it is the most accurate 
carbine of the lot. Probably, with first- 
class ammunition, a good marksman, using 
the Lyman No. 48 receiver-sight with the 
cup disk in the peep, and with a gold-bead 
front sight blackened in the smoke of a 
burning candle, could keep his shots in 
about a 21-inch circle at 100 yards, ora 
5-inch circle at 200 yards, with this .30-’06 
Winchester Model 54 carbine. With the 
gold-bead bright and with the large aperture 
of the Lyman rear sight his groups would 
be 1 to 2 inches larger. This carbine could 
not possibly be altered to handle the .25 
Remington automatic cartridge without 
making by hand an entirely new bolt with 
head of correct size for the smaller car 
tridge, and this would be a tremendously 
expensive proposition—probably $500. 

It is my own opinion that the rifle for 
you is the Remington Model 30 express 
rifle in .25 Remington rimless caliber, but 
not exactly the factory rifle. I don’t be 
lieve that you can get a heavier and 
shorter barrel for this rifle than the factory 
barrel in this caliber. None of our private 
barrelmakers are tooled up to chamber 
rifles for the .25 Remington cartridge, and 
the making of a set of chambering-reamers 
would cost at least $250. Perhaps the bolt 
could be straightened and turned down 
more; but I should not advise it. While 
this bolt looks ungainly at first, the handle 
or knob is well placed, and the turn-up is 
right, and I should not advise that it be 
altered at all. I would recommend the 
factory barrel and the factory bolt, but the 
rifle to be obtained through Belding & 
Mull, Philipsburg, Center County, Pa., with 
one of their new special stocks (the factory 
stock is very poor), and equipped with 4 
gold-bead front sight and Lyman No. 48 
rear sight, rear open sight removed. 
Furthermore, you should obtain a trigger, 
a sear, a sear-pin, and a sear-spring for 
the U. S. Model 1917 rifle through the D. C. 
M., and send these to Belding & Mull, and 
order them to fit them to the rifle and ad- 
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just the trigger pull correctly. The regular 
Remington trigger is very poor, and I do 
not see how anyone could do good shooting 
with it. 

I think that you will find that such a 
rifle will suit you in every way. It will 
give you groups probably about an inch 
larger than the Winchester Model 54 car- 
bine will give (see above) with Remington 
factory ammunition. But by reloading, 
carrying out carefully the principles set 
forth in the last edition of the “Ideal Hand- 
book,” you can probably decrease these 
groups about an inch, and thus equal the 
accuracy of the Winchester. Moreover, the 
stock will fit you so much better than the 
stocks of any of the other rifles that I have 
mentioned, that in the field you will be 
able to do very much better shooting with 
it than with any of the other weapons. I 
don’t know what this rifle as described will 
cost you; somewhere around $80 I imagine. 
It has a 22-inch barrel, and while it is 
called a “rifle,” yet it has the shortness, 
the feel, and the light weight of a carbine. 
You could have this barrel cut off to 20 
inches if you so desired, but personally I 
don’t believe that it would be worth while. 
I think that this regular factory barrel is 
stiff and heavy enough for good accuracy 
with this .25-Remington cartridge. 


16- or 20-GAUGE 


N° DOUBT you are familiar with the 
kind of shooting we have down here 
on the border and the purpose of this letter 
is to get your advice as to the relative 
merits of the 16- and 20-gauges as all- 
around guns. 

I have been shodting both a 12- and a 
16-gauge for some time past, and I find that 
I can do as well with the 16 as with the 12 
on game all the way from doves to geese. 
Last year my wife became very enthusiastic 
over hunting quail and ducks. She seemed 
to shoot the 16 all right even with heavy 
loads. I would like to standardize as much 
as possible on guns and ammunition, and 
I don’t know whether to change to the 20 
or to stick to the 16. 

The guns I had in mind are the Reming- 
ton pumps. In your writings I have noticed 
that you think well of them, and no doubt 
they are as satisfactory as any on the 
market. I am no better than a fair shot, 
and the madam is still a novice. 

I would be grateful if you would offer 
some suggestions as to gauge, barrel length, 
and degree of choke on the guns for, each 
of us. The gun for my wife will be 
equipped with a Jostam pad, which will 
tend to lessen the recoil from heavy 
loads.—R. H. E. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). For your 
wife I’d certainly have that Remington 
pump in 20-bore. It is about the same 
thing as the 16-bore, except that you use 
the heaviest cartridges in the 16, with an 
ounce and an eighth of shot. These have 
most too much recoil for a lady, in a light 
weight of gun. Probably the 20 would do 
just about as well for you, too; and there 
would be no need of a variety of cartridges 
on every trip. I found about 3 yards dif- 
fefence in maximum range of the 20 as 
compared with the 16. This is rather 
negligible, when ducks are decoying prop- 
erly, and for the uplands the 20 is right. 

Twenty-eight-inch barrels are long enough. 
Two plans might be followed—either have 
two barrels to the gun, one full-choke and 
the other improved cylinder, or have the 
one barrel modified choke. The latter plan 
is about as good as any. It will kill ducks 
nearly as far as the full-choke and can be 
used effectively on quail. I found that the 


Texas blue quail had to be taken frequently 
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at a little longer range than Bob Whites, 
and the modified choke might prove better 
than the cylinder. The standard weight of 
this Remington 20 is not much over 6 
pounds, and the gun handles with the best 
double barrels made. Soft-rubber recoil- 
pads ought to be standard on all shotguns. 


INSTALLING SIGHT ON KRAG 


I PURCHASED a Krag from the D. C. M. 
It has a fine barrel, although I haven’t 
shot it yet. I want to get a Lyman 48 rear 
sight for it, but am not sure I can attach 
it myself, as I find the receiver of the Krag 


is very hard. A drill-press is avaliable, but - 


no gunsmiths. 

Tell me how to go about putting on this 
sight. I am marooned, you might say, in the 
San Juan Mountains, at timberline, pros- 
pecting; and you know how we have to get 
along. Now will Ideal Bullet No. 308284 
work for all-around shooting in the Krag? 
I will cast them myself, as it is too far to 
send to the factory for them. 

I have a weak right eye, and have always 
shot left-handed, but with the bolt-action I 
found it awkward, so I shaved away the 
comb so I could lay my face low enough to 
sight with my left eye, holding rifle right 
handed. It feels fine, but do you think one 
could do good shooting this way? I am 
building on a pistol-grip of my own de- 
sign.—W. F. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). In my 
opinion the Lyman No. 48 receiver-sight is 
the very best rear sight for the Krag. It 
goes on the left-hand side of the receiver 
between the magazine cut-off and the maga- 
zine-cover. It is usually necessary to grind 
or file off a little portion of the small rear 
projection of the magazine-cover to place 
the sight in position, and of course to cut a 
recess in the stock for the sight. Take off 
the magazine-cover and hold it with just 
the very tip of the small rear projection in 
a flame until it gets*red hot. This will 
anneal this portion, so that you can file it 
off just enough to make the base of the 
sight fit in its proper position on the re- 
ceiver. Then place the sight in position on 
the receiver and mark the approximate po- 
sition of the two screw holes. The re- 
ceivers of the Krag rifle are case-hardened, 
having a very hard outer shell. The metal 
under the shell is soft, but it is necessary to 
overcome the hard surface before drilling 
the screw holes. This can be accomplished 
in either of the following ways: 

1. Grind away with an emery wheel the 
hard shell around and over the spot to be 
drilled. The base of the sight will cover 
the spot where the emery wheel touches. 
Sometimes, if one has a dentist friend, he 
can get him to drill away through the case- 
hardening with one of his dentist drills 
which does the work in a very good way. 

2. Rub the spot you wish to anneal with 
a piece of emery cloth, so that it is bright 
and clean, then tin this small spot thor- 
oughly with solder. Any good plumber or 
tinsmith will do this for you, or you can 
easily do it yourself if you have ever done 
soldering. Then heat a big, well-tinned 
soldering-iron, weighing not less than 2 
pounds, until it is so hot that you nearly 
burn the tin. Lay this on the tinned spot 
on the receiver, being sure that there is a 
liberal amount of solder between the solder- 
ing-iron and the receiver. Hold it in this 
position until the solder almost sets. This 
will spot-anneal the spot and you can then 
easily drill and tap it, and it will in no way 
do any harm to the gun. This spot is 
covered by the sight. 

Particular care should be exercised be- 
fore grinding, annealing, or drilling to see 
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that the sight base will be in its proper 
position. The windgauge-slide should be in 
a horizontal position or tipped about one 
degree to the left to allow for drift when 
the slide is elevated. 

If you do not feel yourself competent to 
do the job it might be better to take the 
stock off the rifle, and send receiver and 
barrel only to Lyman to have the sight 
fitted. You can send these parts by mail, 
I think. Lyman charges $2.50 for mounting 
the sight on the rifle. 

Ideal Bullet No. 308284 works excellently 
in the Krag. In years gone by when we 
were using the Krag in the service I used 
many hundreds of these bullets, as did lots 
of other riflemen, and many States also 
loaded them in fired cases for economy. 
They showed fine accuracy up to 500 yards, 
and in some cases to 600 yards. You could 
keep in the 8-inch bull’s-eye all day long 
with them from a rest at 200 yards. Be- 
fore starting in to shoot, however, your 
barrel must be clean, as these and all ocher 
lead bullets will not shoot well in a barrel 
which contains the fouling of the high- 
power jacketed-bullet cartridge. It is very 
necessary that both the bullets and the car- 
tridges be right. The bullets may be cast of 
either Ideal No. 1 or No. 2 bullet alloy, or of 
a 10 per cent tin, 10 per cent antimony, and 
80 per cent lead. Bullets must be sized 
to .311 inch, and properly lubricated with 
Ideal bullet lubricant. Personally I have 
never been able to turn out bullets which 
would be worth a cent without the use of 
the Ideal bullet lubricating and sizing ma- 
chine. Whenever I tried to size and lubri- 
cate them in any other way the bullets 
were practically ruined for accurate work, 
and I think that this machine is absolutely 
essential to turning out bullets which will 
shoot with fine accuracy. For other details 
in the preparation of bullets, see the “Ideal 
Handbook” or Mattern’s book on “Handload- 
ing Ammunition.” Then the cases must be 
properly cleaned, the sharp mouth of the 
case chamfered off with a sharp knife or 
the Ideal shell-chamfering reamer, so that 
the bullets will not scrape or cut when be- 
ing seated; the necks of the cases must be 
resized, and then expanded with a case- 
mouth resizing-plug. In loading use 21-grains 
weight of Hercules Lightning powder, or I 
think that you can also use 16 grains of du 
Pont No. 80 powder, but the Lightning will 
probably give you best results at long 
range. Seat the bullets to just cover the 
ton lubricating-groove. This ammunition 
will require the sights to be slightly raised, 
say 100 to 200 yards more elevation than 
the service charge for 200 yards, and more 
still in comparison for longer ranges. 

It may be that you can get very good re- 
sults by cutting the stock away and using 
your left eye for aiming. Only an experi- 
ment will tell. By all means make the ex- 
periment. It is easy to do this, for if you 
should spoil a stock it is easy to get another 
at very smiall cost. 


WIND-DOPING 


I AM experiencing considerable difficulty 
in judging the force of wind in order to 
get the wind-gauge sight correct when tar- 
get shooting with the small-bore rifle; and 
also the same trouble when turning to the 
eae for a speed-indicator instead of the 
ag. 

So far I have been unable to find anything 
in print that describes this particular matter. 
I use the flag, and at times the mirage to 
get the speed the wind is traveling. But 
I think I am all wrong somewhere, as my 
changes on my Winchester wind-gauge front 
sight fail to move the impact of bullet 
where I want it. I have taken an accurate 
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check of all things when such occurrences 
happened and found that everything was 
all right, except that I was not sure that I 
had guessed the force of the wind correctly. 
I really believe this is where all my trouble 
lies. 

Turning to page 542 of your book, “The 
American Rifle,” I find your score-card for 
the Adjutant General’s Match, Ohio State 
Rifle Association, 1909. On this card are 
two columns, one headed “Flag,” the other 
“Mirage.” In the flag column you have a 
flag sketched, and waving at about 30 de- 
grees, I should judge. In the column for mir- 
age you show a line, and it is also slanting 
about 30 degrees. 
the wind traveling at the rate of 8 miles per 
hour. Now I would greatly appreciate your 
drawing me a sketch of the flag, and also 
one of the mirage for different speeds of 
the wind up to 25 or 30 miles an hour; 


provided, of course, that this would nof 


involve too much effort and time on your 
part. You see I am only young as to age 
as well as target shooting, and the only 
target or any other kind of shooter that is 
around here and, consequently, I have no 
way of finding out this. 

What I don’t understand is, what positions 
of the flag and actions of the mirage con- 
stitute certain wind forces. This is what I 
am after; so when I change my sight for 
windage I will be able to know just how 
fast the wind is traveling, when I can cor- 
rect my sights and bring the shot nearer 
the bull’s-eye, which so far I have been 
unable to do with any degree of certainty. 
—C. E. R. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). It is hardly 
possible to solve wind problems by any rule 
of thumb, as you suppose. But this wind 
allowance is not anything like as serious a 
problem generally as you suppose. 

In the first place, let me refer you to 
Captain Crossman’s book, “Small-Bore Rifle- 
Shooting,” a circular of which I am inclos- 
ing herewith. On pages 93 to 98 and 232 
to 233 you will find about all that can be 
told about winds and wind allowance in 
small-bore rifle-shooting. 

From this book I quote the following table 
of wind allowances for small-bore rifles 
using the .22 Long-rifle cartridge, this being 
about the best table that I know of: 


Strength of wind 100yards 200 yards 


Moderate .......... 2 inches 6 inches 
RE ae 4 inches 12 inches 
ee eee 5 inches 16 inches 
Very strong........ 7 inches 24 inches 


This shows the deflection for 3- and 9- 
o’clock winds. For 45-degree winds set for 
about half this deflection. 

The diagrams used in years past showing 
the angle at which wind-flags stood out for 
winds of various strength would be of no 
use today. Such diagrams were only ap- 
proximately correct for the standard wind- 
flags used on rifle-ranges many years ago. 
They would not be correct for other sizes 
of materials, or flags. And these regulation 
flags are now obsolete. With the above 
description as to strength of wind I do not 
believe that you will have any trouble at 
all in setting your wind-gauge so as to surely 
get the first shot on the target, then make 
correction to put next shot into the bull, 
then watch the wind for any material 
change, and I think that under all average 
conditions you will be all right. 

Wind ordinarily does not change very 
much in velocity—that is, it does not change 
suddenly. A let up or increase in the wind 
on small-bore ranges is usually indicated by 
the shots beginning to go a trifle to one side 








In every shot you show ° 
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or the other. You gradually correct for 
these slight changes by using your wind- 
gauge in the ordinary manner so as to keep 
your group as nearly as possible in the 10- 
ring. 

Experience is the great teacher in wind 
judgment. It is hardly possible to teach 
a man by book or letter very much about it. 
But as you shoot keep a scorebook. Note 
the direction and approximate velocity of 
the wind. If there is a wind-flag on the 
range note at what angle it blows out. 
Draw a little picture of it in the scorebook. 
Also, of course, note the reading on the 
wind-gauge that you used to correct for it. 
In a very few trials you will begin to have 
a knowledge of wind allowances, and confi- 
dence in your own wind judgment. 


Regarding mirage, this, too, comes best 
from practice. Mirage is the heat waves 
one sees through the spotting-telescope. It 
can be seen most easily along the flat top 
of the butts, or along the top of the target- 
frame, or along a board, etc. It looks some- 
what like flowing water. Mirage will hardly 
give you the amount of windage to take. 
Its chief use is in telling you of changes in 
the force or velocity of the wind, and in 
telling you of changes in a fish-tail wind. 
You tell these changes by watching the 
mirage for change in its velocity or volume, 
or direction. A thin mirage, which seems 
to ripple along very fast, indicates a string 
wind. A heavy mirage, going slower, indi- 
cates a more gentle wind. A mirage which 
bubbles straight up indicates a wind from 
6 or 12 o’clock. It hardly pays to watch 
mirage very closely except in a fish-tail 
wind, but then you have to watch it like 
a hawk or you get nowhere in your score 
Fish-tail winds occur very seldom on a rifle- 
range. But when you do run up against 
one about the only way to do is to set your 
sights by estimate according to the table 
on the previous page, make the necessary 
corrections on your sighting shots, and then 
watch the mirage through your spotting- 
telescope, and try to get each of your shots 
off when the mirage is running with the 
same volume and speed. 

Let me repeat that all this matter of wind 
allowance is easy except the fish-tail wind. 
The fish-tail wind is liable to stump anyone. 
Don’t get discouraged when you fail to get 
a good score in such a wind. Just look at 
it as a most interesting and valuable expe- 
rience. Try to get as much information from 
your shooting as possible. Keep complete 
records in your scorebook. Use your brains 
and common sense. Figure the thing out for 
yourself, and thus gain much valuable expe- 
rience and self-confidence. Last month I 
was shooting at 200 yards in a bad fish-tail 
wind. Despite my long experience in such 
shooting, I just could not do anything at all. 
I went from a 2 or 3 on one side of the 
target to a 2 or 3 on the other side right 
along. 

But the ordinary wind is a steady one 
from one side or another. The average shot 
looks at such a wind, says to himself that 
it is pretty strong, and puts his wind-gauge 
over 5 half minutes at 100 yards, or 15 half 
minutes at 300 yards to allow for it, and fires 
his first shot. In every probability that first 
shot will be pretty close. Then he corrects 
exactly, and his shots now begin to go into 
the 10-ring or close to it. If the shots begin 
to side out a little toward 3 or 9 o’clock, 
showing a slight change in wind, he changes 
his wind-gauge a half minute or so to cor- 
rect, and goes right along. There is no 
trouble about it at all. It only needs a little 
practice and a little confidence, and then it 
is no problem at all. 

Hope this will help you some. Crossman’s 
book will help you a lot more, I think. 
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OLD SHOT-SHELLS 


I HAVE a quanity of No. 12 shells loaded 

with E. C. and Nitro Powder, which have 
been loaded over twenty years. Would it 
be safe to use these shells?—J. S. R. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). If those 
shells have been stored in some place 
where the temperature remained fairly even, 
I think they will shoot as well as ever, 
I do not know any better scheme than to 
try a few of them. You will note the amount 
of recoil, and then look at the patterns to 
see if they are even, no balling of shot and 
no shell rims bursted. If pressures run 
too high, either the shells will be bursted 
at the rims or the shot will ball. I have 
little fear but what the old cartridges will 
shoot strong enough. Fact is, I’d expect 
them to shoot as well as they did when 
fresh loaded. 


LONG-RANGE TEN-BORE 


AM a good shot with a rifle and one 

hand gun, but have never used a shot- 
gun. I am going to order a shotgun, how- 
ever, and am writing to ask if you can 
give me specifications for a gun to fit my 
physical build and my shooting require 
ments. 

I wish a gun that will kill at as long a 
range as possible. (I see that F. C. Ness 
thinks the Ithaca, with 30-inch barrels, is 
O. K.) I wish a 10-gauge, with 30-inch bar- 
rels; both barrels full-choke. I am 5 feet 
10 inches tall and weigh 185 pounds. With 
this gun fitted with a Jostam recoil pad 
do you think I would find the recoil dis- 
turbing?—U. S. D. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). For long- 
range shooting you can not do better than 
that Ithaca shotgun you have in mind. 

Don’t let them make a light gun for you. 
Have it weigh 10 pounds, with 32-inch bar- 
rels. The big loads of 1 5/8 ounces of shot 
demand a heavy gun in order to take up 
the recoil. I believe we are now using 
the heaviest loads that have ever been shot 
from a 10-bore in this country, and the 
gun is going to kick if too light. A 10- 
pound 10-bore, however, has no more per- 
ceptible recoil than an 8-pound 12 with the 
maximum loads used in that gauge. 

A 10-bore gun of this weight, used rap- 
idly, will have a slight tendency te under- 
shoot, if you handle a gun anything like 
I do; so have the arm straight enough 
in the stock to shoot a bit high when firing 
at a stationary target. Here are the meas- 
urements of my own gun, and you are not 
far from my size: Stock 14% inches; drop 
at butt, 214 inches, at comb, 1% inches. If 
you had a gun made with ventilated rib, 
measurements would be from one-eighth to 
a quarter of an inch straighter. Both bar- 
rels should be full-choke; chambers for 
standard cartridges, 2% inches. 

Sure; have that recoil-pad butt-plate. No 
heavily loaded duck-gun should be made 
with any other kind of butt. An ejector 
is a fine thing on a shotgun. 

The standard length of the 10-bore Ithaca 
barrels is 32 inches, and it takes about this 
weight to balance the arm. Tell them to 
put on the heaviest stock they make, 
though, and if I were having the gun built 
would have the stock made with a cheek- 
piece. This adds something to the weight; 
but it is where you want it in order to bal- 
ance the piece. 
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EASING TRIGGER ON 45 AUTOMATIC 


AN you give me instructions how to re- 
C duce the trigger pull on the .45 Auto- 
matic, Government Model? Is there a 
manual on the Automatic issued by the 
War Department that I could buy?—C. D. W. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). To reduce 
the trigger pull on a .45 Automatic take out 
the hammer and sear. Then smooth up the 
point of the sear very carefully so as to 
remove all roughness from it. 

The notch in the hammer should also 
be examined carefully and if it has any 
roughness the roughness should be removed. 

This smoothing up of the sear and the 
hammer is best done with a very fine oil 
stone. 

It is dangerous to change the angle on 
these parts, because you may get it so that 
it will go off too easily, so your effort 
should be confined to merely smoothing the 
parts up as above described. Of course, 
the very best way to get the trigger pull 
fixed up is to send it to the Colt Patent 
Fire Arms Company. 

The Manual on the automatic pistol is 
called Training Regulations No. 320-15, and 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., py sending five (5) 
cents in coin. 


CYLINDER-LOCKS AND SPECIAL 
LOADS 


AM contemplating buying a .45 of some 

kind. Is the double-cylinder lock on the 
S. & W. of any real advantage over the 
Colt lock, or is it mainly a talking point 
for the S. & W.? Does it hold the cylinder 
in any better alignment than the Colt? 

Can the Ness-Bond 235-grain .45 Wad- 
cutter bullet be used in the .45 Auto-rim car- 
tridge to get anywhere near the same ve- 
locity and energy as in the .45 Colt car- 
tridge, ie, about 1,100 velocity and 625 
foot-pound energy? If not, what would be 
the heaviest load possible in the .45 Auto- 
rim case in the .45-1917 S. & W. revolver? 
I want something to give a lot more punch 
than any factory-loaded .45 cartridge, with 
flatter trajectory, using this bullet.—A. J. C. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Upon receipt 


of your letter I wrote to Mr. Ness, designer © 


of the Ness bullet, to find out what experi- 
ence he has had in the Model 1917 as I 
have not used it in the auto-rim case myself, 
hence the delay in answering your letter. 

wuestion 1: The double cylinder-lock on 
the Smith & Wesson was put on there for 
a reason, and that is in the Smith & Wesson 
the cylinder turns to the left and the thrust 
of the rotation of the cylinder tends to push 
the crane away from the frame. The double 
cylinder-latch overcomes this tendency and 
holds the cylinder securely in line at all 
times. 

The Colt revolver, on. the other hand, ro- 
tates the cylinder to the right, and the 
thrust of the rotation of the cylinder pushes 
the cylinder toward the frame; hence it is 
not so important to have the double lock. 

It is my impression that the alignment of 
the cylinder in the Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers is somewhat better than that in the 
Colt revolvers. 

The double cylinder-lock has one disad- 
vantage. Occasionally the knurled nut on 
the front end of the ejector-rod in the Smith 
& Wesson becomes slightly unscrewed, and 
in this case it is impossible to onen the 
tinder, 

This difficulty sometimes puzzles a 
‘shooter who is not acquainted with the me- 
chanical idiosyncrasies of all the guns. On 
‘at least two occasions I have had Smith & 
Wesson guns brought to me that the owner 
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could not open from this cause, but the 
trouble was easily remedied by giving this 
knurled nut a slight turn. 

Question 2: The Ness-Bond 235-grain 
bullet can be used in the .45 auto-rim car- 
tridge but is too heavy to give a velocity 
as high as you want. To get such a high 
velocity you would have to use a lighter 
bullet. If you try to speed up a heavy bullet 
to get that much velocity you wii get pres- 
sures that are too high. 

You may use the Bond 190-grain bullet No. 
B-454510 with 5 grains of du Pont’s Pistol 
Powder No. 5. This will give you a fairly 
high velocity well within pressure limits. 


PRACTICAL HANDGUN SHOOTING 


I AM a sort of a gun crank and have a gun 

of some kind with me most all the time, 
but I am in a line of work where it is not 
always convenient to carry a rifle and I am 
thinking of getting a .22 pistol to carry. 


I had thought of getting a Colt .22 Auto- 
matic and having Niedner put a 10-inch 
medium heavy barrel on it. What do you 
think of such a combination? 

At about what distance should such a gun 
be effective, on small game, in the hands of 
the ordinary shot; or, say, what is the 
smallest group that the ordinary shot could 
make with such a gun at 15 yards, 40 yards, 
50 yards, 100 yards? What I am trying to 
get at is how far should I be able to make 
consistent hits on rabbits, chickens and 
squirrels with such a gun. 

There is only one pistol-shot in my im- 
mediate vicinity, and he has such a gun as 
I described and he claims to be able to 
make consistent hits on small game up to 
45 yards. He shoots with both hands—that 
is, he holds the gun with both hands when 
he shoots—and all the pistol-shooting I have 
ever done was with one hand only holding 
the gun, and I do not seem to be able to 
shoot as good with two hands on the gun 
as with only one. Do you think I would 
be better off to learn to shoot in the two- 
handed fashion? Would I be able to make 
better scores thereby? 

I have at the present a Stevens Offhand 
Model pistol and can do very well with it 
on small game up to about 20 yards, but 
beyond that I fall down considerably, and 
would like to get a different gun or different 
method of shooting or something that would 
add about 20 yards to this effective range.— 
E. C. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The Colt 
.22 Automatic is a wonderful gun for the 
kind of shooting you speak of, but I do not 
believe it would be improved at all by 
putting a 10-inch barrel on it. 

When you have plenty of time for a long 
shot, it is generally easier to make a good 
group by using both hands, if you do so care- 
fully, because you can steady the gun more 
with two hands than you can with one; but 
the disadvantage of this method is that it 
will make you group in a different place than 
you would with one hand only. 


The best way to avoid this disturbing of 
your grouping point is to hold the gun in 
your right hand and merely steady the 
wrist with your other hand. 

In regard to the size of groups that can 
be made with the Colt .22 Automatic, a 5- 
shot group of no bigger than a nickel can be 
made at 15 yards, and at 50 yards the gun 
itself is capable of shooting into an inch- 
and-a-half circle, but how much bigger the 
group will be when fired from the hand 
denends on how well the user can hold and 
sight. 

An excellent shot can keep the group in- 
side of an 8-inch circle at 50 yards and a 2- 
foot circle at 100 yards. 
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RELOADING FOR KRAG 


I WANT to reload the .30-40 Krag. How 
many of the .30-32 class of bullets will 
work for reduced loads in the Krag? Can 
the bullet be pulled out of the war-time 
.303 British cartridges and be replaced with 
a hunting bullet of equal weight or lighter? 
—wW. C. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Jacketed 
bullets for the Krag should measure .308 
inch in diameter. This makes it possible 
to use practically any of the jacketed bullets 
made for the Springfield; the various other 
.30-caliber rifles, such as the .30-30 and .30 
Remington, and also some of the .303 Savage 
bullets may be used. The bullets for the 
.303 Savage used to measure .311 inch, but 
recently a number of them have been 
changed to .308 inch. 


The very best bullet for the Krag is the 
.303 Savage, 190-grain, soft-point bullet made 
by the Western Cartridge Co. This bullet 
measures .308 inch, and its ogive (point) is 
such that it fits perfectly in the throat of 
the Krag chamber, and thus it gives very 
fine accuracy. Almost all the other .30- 
caliber bullets fit rather poorly in the throat 
of the Krag, and as a consequence when 
fired they jump through the long throat, and 
in doing so deform themselves very slightly, 
so that they do not give the very best 
accuracy in this rifle, although most of 
them do give fair results. For the 190- 
grain bullet the best powder charge is 40 
grains weight of du Pont No. 17% powder, 
giving a muzzle velocity of about 2,200 f. s. 
This same powder charge may also be used 
with the various .30-30 bullets weighing 
around 65 to 170 grains. Also for a ré& 
duced load for any of these 165- to 190- 
grain bullets you may use about 16 to 20 
grains of du Pont No. 80 powder. You will 
also find that a very satisfactory reduced 
load for small game is the 110-grain Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed bullet for the .30-’06 car- 
tridge, or the 100- to 120-grain soft-point 
jacketed .32-20 bullets, and 16 grains weight 
of duPont No. 80 powder. Other than 
above, .32-caliber bullets are not the right 
size. For other reduced loads for the Krag, 
particularly with lead and gas check bul- 
lets, see the Ideal Handbook, a copy of 
which you can obtain from the Lyman Gun 
Sight corporation, Middlefield, Conn., for 
25 cents. 

Bullets can be pulled out of war-time .303 
British cartridges, leaving the powder charge 
intact, and replaced with other bullets of 
equal weight; but this demands some ex- 
planation. The war-time .303 British am- 
munition is what is known as Mark VII am- 
munition, loaded with 174-grain pointed 
bullet and a proper charge of powder to give 
this bullet a muzzle velocity of about 2,450 
f. s. Now there are no 174-grain bullets 
made in this country that are suitable for 
the .303 British cartridge except these same 
sharp-point, full-jacketed bullets with which 
these cartridges are already loaded. It 
will not be safe to pull the 174-grain bullets 
out and replace them with the 210-grain 
soft-point bullets for the .303 British car- 
tridge without considerably reducing the 
powder charge. These 210-grain .303 bullets 
are the only ones with soft point satisfactory 
for the .303 British cartridge. However, I 
think that it is just possible that you may 
be able to get a supply of .303 British soft- 
point 174-grain bullets from the Diminion 
Cartridge Co., Montreal, Canada; but as 
you would have to pay a duty on them, it 
would probably be cheaper to buy ready- 
loaded ammunition in this country. Please 
note that bullets for the .303 Lee Enfield or 
.303 Ross rifles should measure .311 inch, 
and that .308-inch bullets are not very 
satisfactory in these rifles. 











PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
(Continued from Page 18) 


for what they really are. The development 
of the Model 1911 Colt Automatic is traced, 
and there is a lot of interesting information 
in regard to other automatics tested by the 
Government. 

Complete information on the dismounting 
and reassembling of the various American and 
foreign pistols, together with cuts of all the 
guns, furnish another interesting chapter. 
The discussion on the comparative shocking 
power of various pistol and revolver pro- 
jectiles will prove interesting to every shooter. 
A chapter is devoted to the reloading of pistol 
and revolver cartridges, discussing the reload- 
ing problems peculiar to handguns in a way 
which will enable the shooter to work out 
his own loads. 

Several chapters are devoted to the various 
phases of learning how to shoot a handgun, 
the discussion including not only preliminary 
training but proper holsters, quick-draw 
methods, etc. Of course, there is an ap- 
pendix, as there is in all of the books pub- 
lished by this company, which is chock-full 
of ballistic figures. As a matter of fact, it 
is hard to think of any phase of the revolver 
and pistol shooting game which is of interest 
to the present-day shooter that has not been 
covered in “Pistols and Revolvers.” It is not 
a book for the collector of old arms. It is 
most decidedly a book that should be in the 
library of every present-day shooter. 
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“Gun Cabinets, Direct from 
factory. Save all commis- 
sions. Empress Model as 
illustrated. Regular price 
$120.06. Our price $60.00. 
A cabinet you will be proud 
to own and keep your sport- 
ing equipment in. Send 
stamp for folder on other 
models. 


KANE CABINET CO. 
KANE, PENNA. 


— Ss Oe 
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SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
assembied and refinished 
Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing 
charge 50c extra. Used gun sling 50c. Bal! catridges 
$3.50 per 100. New 1927 illustrated . 
pages showing all American guns and pistols since 
+ with other Army and Navy equipment, mailed 
50c. Special new circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865. 
Francis Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


I am pleased to annoince orders will be attended to 
romptly for the O'HARE MICROMETER. No wait- 
g, as unfortunately has been the case in the past. 
Send for my latest Catalog No. 7. Over 200 cuts 

illustrated. In this Catalogue, Col. Towsend Whelen’s 

Cireular Letter on “Rifle Range and Spotting T 

scope,” gives his practical knowledge on the use. 


P. J. O'HARE 
552 Irvington Ave. P. O. So. Orange, N. J. 


Right to the Spot! 


WHETHER for your own use on the range or 
for a Christmas gift to some friend, the famous Stevens 


“Armory” Model 414 invariably makes a hit. 


In combina- 


tion with Stevens 6-power telescope No. 368, it is the gift 


par-excellence. 


Many teams in American-and international Matches have proved 
the dependability of Model 414 and comparison will show you 
that there is no greater value. 


Stevens telescopes are adapted to any sporting rifle: are easy to 


mount, adjust and dismount. 


and powers: 


They come in the following sizes 


No. 368, 6-power, 16 and 19 inches long; No. 388, 8-power, 20 
inches long; No. 438, 314-power, 14 and 19 inches; No. 468, 
6-power, 13%4 inches; No. 161, 6-power, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches. 


For further information ask your dealer or write direct 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 


Dept. No. 1033 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owners of Page-Lewis Arme Company 
Owned and Operated by Savage Arme Corporation 
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Precision Made 





Pistol and Revolver Sights 


No. 36-B_ Gold 
Bead. For .38 Colt 
$1.50. 


No, 30-C Ivory 
Bead. For .38 
Special Smith & 


Wesson $1.00. 


Made in Full Gold, Ivory Bead and Gold Tip, 
two size beads in each style, 1/16” or 3/32”. 
All sights have fine matting on face, creating a 
dull finish to sight against. Top and sides both 
taper to the barrel end, giving the shooter a quick 
perfect vision of the square sighting end, without 
blur or shadows from the sides of the sight. 


If your dealer can’t supply you write today for 
complete catalog showing more than 75 different 
styles of sights. 


Western Gun Sight Co., Inc. 


3319 Gilpin St. DENVER, COLO. 


~~ III I =a 


Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott - Webley 


RIFLES, FIELD AND TRAP GUNS 
Sportsmen— before buyi 
Send for our 88 page illustrated catalog. The t \- 
plete catalog of Arms ever issued Sagat ved 
25¢ im stamps. 
A..F. STOEGER. Inc NEW YORK.N.Y 
2 Fact 42nd Street 


Stevens 


Telescope 
No. 368 


Six-power, 16 and 19 
inches long, % inch tube 
diameter, mount No. 8. 
Field at 100 yards, 18 
feet. Provided with dove- 
tail blocks. Shaped for 
— and octagon bar- 
rels. 


Retail Price $28.50 


Stevens 


“Armory” 
Model 414 


For .22 Long Rifle and .22 
short cartridges. Take 
down, 26 inch, round bar- 
rel. Single shot. Automatic 
ejector. American Walnut 
stock, steel butt plate. Spe- 
cial Stevens receiver peep 
sight. Weight about 8 
pounds. 


Retail Price $21.00 
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For best results use the New Lyman 48 G Receiver Sight 
R 


for the Savage Model 19, N. 


Mounted on left 
side of the re- 
ceiver 


Receivers already 
tapped and 
drilled 


A. 


Click adjustments 
for windage and 
elevation. Most 
accurate sight for 
this rifle. With 
disc, $11.50. 











Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 
With Interchangeable Blocks. 
We originated this idea which other makers have copied. 


BOND. 


Straight-Line Loading 
Tool 


MODEL “C” 


is the only one of its kind and will perform 
all of the operations of loading except put- 
ting powder in the shell. 


> ail WE ALSO MAKE 
lati POWDER MEASURERS, SIZERS, DIP- 
“7 PERS, MELTING POTS, SCALES, 
AND CARRY A FULL LINE OF 
COMPONENTS 





No. 26 Ivory, 
gold, silver or 
red bead front 
sight, $1. 


No. 17 Post 
48 W for Win- and Aperture 
chester M. 54 rifle. front sight, 
With dise, $11.50. $2.50. 


No. 36 for Mann. 
Schoenauer and 
Mann. MHaenel, 
$10. 


Send 10 cents for complete Lyman Catalog No. 15. 


The LYMAN Gun Sight Corporation 
90 WEST STREET MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. U.S. A. 


Send 10 cents for latest catalogue on hand- 
loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Fifth Street 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 

















The End of the Season 


S THE shooting year draws to a close it marks another 
milestone in the history of Chloroil Solvent and Stazon 
Products—a history that has been short but excep- 

tionally colorful. In four years’ time we have seen Chloroil 
start from scratch and reach national and universal ac- 
ceptance among experts and—Those Who Know. We have 
seen our competitors drop their old and obsolete selling 
arguments and adopt those of Stazon. We have seen records 
broken and matches won—by Chloroil users. 


If you have had a successful season take no chances for next 
year. Thoroughly clean with Chloroil, then apply Stazon 
Gun Grease before “putting up” your firearms for the 
winter. If your shooting has been “off the bull” all year, 
adopt the same procedure; it is your best insurance for a 
grand and glorious 1928. At your dealers or use the 
coupon below. 


Stazon Gun Oil will not or 
harden; contains no acids in- 
jurious to fine firearms; can be 
used with safety in all the nv- 
merous household uses in tools, 
machinery, etc. 


Stazon (Gun Grease) is a non- 
fluid grease—a perfect rust pre- 
ventor and lubricant; forms a 
coating which gives protection un- 
der severe conditions such as in 
duck blinds and storage for long 
periods of time. 


CHLOROIL 
SOLVENT 





Conversion Products Corporation 
624 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send me____bottles of Chloroil, at 35 cents; -.--cans of Stazon Oil, at 30 cents; 


____tubes of Stazon (Grease) at 15 cents; ____tubes of Stazon Rustoff at 25 cents; or 
___-Stazon Kits (contains all four items) at $1. I enclose 


Stazon Rustoff removes all rust 
which accumulates in weapons, 
golf-clubs, or other metallic sur- 
faces without injury; deposits a 
protective film, preventing further 
rust. 
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BIG-GAME HUNTERS’ 


234 NEW 
E.39 TRADER? _/MARK YORK 


RENDEZVOUS 


HERE fine hunting rifles are made to order by hand and world-traveled sports- 
" men come in person for special equpiment and expert service. The only shep 
of its kind on the continent. “An original source of outfitting satisfaction.” 


NEW 


B. S. A. 
SAFETIPASTE 


and Other Firearms 
Accessories 


Made and Guaranteed by the 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMs Co., LTD. 





Used and indorsed by practical sports- 
men, because of their practical value. 


Also Distributor for the popular Parker 
Celluloid-Covered Cleaning Rods and 
Accessories. 


Send for convincing B. S. A. Literature. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Fraser Co., 


G. & H. Rifle Scope Mount on .3 0-cali- 

ber Remington Sporter. The G. & H. mount is miles ahead of the previous best. 

Lighter (1/7th), more compact and rigid, much quicker. Only one adjustment 

screw. Scope on or off instantly by simple lever lock; shifts forward or back 

with ease; removed without affecting adjustment. Open iron sights can be used 

without dismounting scope. Zeiss or Hensoldt telescopes in stock for correct mounting on all 


suitable rifles. Prices on application. 


G. & H. View Finder For Eyemo and Filmo 16-mm. motion-picture cameras. Magnifies three 
diameters showing field much clearer than regular finder. Permits holding camera waist-high, 
steady against body—especially valuable for telephoto lens Price, including 
installation, $15. 


G. & H. Special Carrying Case For Cine Kodak and Filmo 16-mm. 
and Eyemo and DeVry 35-mm. motion-picture cameras. Built 

for banging about in camp and trail; best for use everywhere, 

instead of the regular case. Outer lined with one-half inch 
deadening felt, covered with best saddle leather; strongly re-en- 

forced. Special rings and straps for back or shoulder, and for 

saddle cantle, as desired. Furnished free with Eyemo or Filmo 

camera bought from us. Price if ordered separate, $32.50. 


SPECIALISTS TO SPORTSMEN 


Our specialty is Grifin & Howe handmade rifles. We also 
outfit completely for hunting, exploring, camping expeditions. 
EQUIPMENT FOR AFRICAN EXPEDITIONS. G. & H. 
MAGNUM RIFLES IN .300, .350, .375 AND .404 CALIBERS. 


without tripod. 


286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 


A REAL “HARD WOOD" CLEANING ROD. IN- 
SURES barrel against injury in cleaning. 


AMMUNITION PACKED IN 


Patented Dec. 14, 1926 


and $1.00 for rifle rods. Patches, 25 cents per hun- 
dred. Endorsed by POLICE and SHOOTERS all over 
the country. 

“You may be interested to know that I have been 
using your wooden pistol and revolver rods for some 
time, and can not recommend them too highly. 

“I have always preferred wooden rods for cleaning 
thand guns, and your rods are the only satisfactory 
wooden rods I have ever found. When used with 
your cleaning patches they are absolutely certain to 
‘fit the gun for which they are ordered. 

“Best of all, your rods leave the barrels perfectly 
clean. No pistol or revolver shooter should be with- 
out them.” Signed: Willis O. C. Ellis, Writer and 
ontributor to Sportmen’s Publications, Greenfield, 
Ohio. 


R. M. Bair, Mfg’r, Box 408. Hummelstown, Pa. 


The Only Adjustable Case Made 
Patented $Q-75 


Holds any take-down gun; two sets of barrels; over-under or 


. Movable partitions and hold fast. Case made 
of hard fibre. reinforced metal corners; full protection. 
tor cleaning materials and shells. Lasts life-time. 
*“*ADAPTO” Case (as illustrated) for one gun, price $9.75 
“‘ADAPTO”’ Double Case for two guns, price $14.75 
Dealers Inquiries Invited. 


ADJUSTABLE GUN CASE CORP., B-15 E. 26th St., N. Y.C. 
LS TTS LS TTS A SS ES 


DOUBLE BARRELLED RIFLES. 
AIR TIGHT ZINC CONTAINERS. 


Hensoldt Binoculars. 
of 20 cents in stamps each. 





G. & H. Eiderdown Sleeping Robes and Eiderdown Coats; Blanket Coats and 
Parkas; Bedrolls and Air Mattresses; Duffle Bags and Pack-sacks; Zeiss and 
New 100-page equipment manual catalogue or gun catalogue sent on receipt 





GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Dept. M, 234 E.39th St., N.Y. City 





PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS AND THEIR USE 
By Maj. Julian 8S. Hatcher 


A most complete and practical encyclopedia on 
Pistols, Revolvers, and Automatic Pistols. Covers all 
phases of the selection and use of the hand-gun, going 
fully into the proper methods of position, holding, and 
trigger-squeeze with various models. Contains chap- 
ters relating to their use by police and other peace 
officers, bank elerks, paymasters, etc. The various 
cartridges are analyzed thoroughly, including a mass 
of heretofore unpublished data regarding all the 
Service cartridges. Full details and illustrations re- 
garding foreign automatics, both military and pocket, 
and a series of original technical tabulations showing 
characteristics of all the pistol cartridges. 

The book contains 17 chapters, over 400 pages, 
and is most competely illustrated with more than 125 
photographs. To the hundreds who have asked for 
this book we can say that it will fill all expectations. 


Price $3.75, delivered 


Almost three thousand individual shooters have 
purchased our books and we have yet to receive the 
first complaint regarding them. We have on hand 
hundreds of testimonials regarding our first three 
volumes, and Major Hatcher's is of equal caliber. 

SMALL-BORE RIFLE SHOOTING 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
352 pp., with 100, illustrations. Price, $3.50 delivered 
With “Pistols and Revolvers,”’ $6.50 
WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT 
By Townsend Whelen 


352 pp., with 75 illustrations. Price, $3.75 delivered 
With “Pistols and Revolvers,” $6.75 


HANDLOAD’NG AMMUNITION 
By J. R. Mattern 


380 pp., with 117 illustrations. Price, $3 delivered 
With “Pistols and Revolvers,” $6.25 


All four volumes, $12.50 delivered. 


Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 18, Marshallton, Delaware. 
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SK yourself why so 
many veteran shoot- 
ers say, “Next to 
burnt powder I love the 
smell of Hoppe’s No. 9.” 


Keep Your Gun Like 


New, Too 


The dependable gun- 
bore-cleaning solvent, long 
recommended by the U. §. 
War Department. Cleans 
properly and 
prevents 
RUS T—un 
equaled for more than 23 
years. Get a bottle today; 
have one in reserve always. 

Add a can of Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil and a tube of 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 


Sold everywhere. If your 


dealer fails to supply you, 
please write us. 


Guide for Gun 
Owners. 


Hoppe’s Gun-Cleaning Pack, $1.00 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The revolver is an effective instrument in the promotion of law and order. It is an 
invaluable factor in the conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 


Printed for the benefit of 
revolver shooters of America, 


by SMITH & WESSON 





Where Accuracy Begins 


T HAS ALWAYS seemed rather remarkable to us that in 

none of the articles on revolvers we have read, has the most 
important, as well as the most difficult part to make ever been 
mentioned. 


If, due to the barrel, the shots group to left or right, high or low, 
this can be corrected, if the action loses its crispness, it can be 
easily made as good as new, but if the cylinder is not perfect 
when made it never can be, and a revolver with an inaccurate 
cylinder never can be dependable. 





Once the requirements of a correct cylinder are understood, one 
realizes why only high grade arms can be expected to do accu- 
rate shooting. 


It is no simple proposition to produce several holes, all within 
one one-thousandth of an inch of the same size. 


Imagine then the care and tools necessary to produce the six 
chambers of a revolver cylinder all within a thousandth of an 
inch of the same size, all perfectly smooth, all parallel, all within 
one one-thousandth of an inch of the correct distance from the 
central hole and equally distant from each other. 


Study that paragraph —for there you have a description of the 
requirements of the most important and most remarkable part of 
a revolver. 


One one-thousandth of an inch is the greatest error allowed in 
S & W cylinders—a very important reason for the superior 
accuracy of our revolvers. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R-7 may interest you—it will be sent free upon request. 


SMITH &WESSON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. U. S.A. 


THE: REVOLVE RR MANUFACTUBRER | 
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READ OAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 
disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 
acquisition of similar articles. 


Paid Insertions: These sre accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 
word, including naime and address of advertiser. No advertisement 
accepted for less than $1. Advertisements should be in publication 
office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 
tisement is desired to appear. Print advertisement plainly. 


Free Insertions: With each year's subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 
be paid for at regular rate. Cash must accompany advertisement. 


Vol. LXXV, No. 1 
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: SCHEUTZEN RIFLES FOR SALE BY PETER- 
WANTED—American Firearms. Hunt up pe oO ec hochen octagon barrel, 31-inch 32-40, 


your discarded firearms. Have your friends  double-set Ballard, 18 pounds, Sidel scope, complete 

, ° : ily the fire- muzzle-loading outfit additional, perfect condition, 
do likewise. In every family re are $100. Scheochen .38-55 engraved double-set Ballard, 
arms discarded as being obsolete. Send a_ no sights, 32-inch, 15 pounds, $75. Palm rests on 


s both. Also various fine perfect target rifles in .22 
list of what you or your friends have. If the tL. R. 32-40, .38-55 calibers, Ballard actions, tools, 


. . . etc. Write Pete: & Son, 1429 Larim 
pieces are what I want, I will offer top prices. PEt" Denver. Colo. D rier 


- a2. Fe. 

S. Harold Croft, Bala-Cynwy * "1a-21 _, WANTED—Springfields, .45 Auto. Colts, Machine 
Guns, ammunition and Maxim Silencers. Must be 

bargains. Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 247, San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 








ceadbeinsiecteaninsinensitaieieapiaiipelaateataiiastianitileiiinpaiinaeiimaammnvicensianinens 
BARRELS AND STOCKS—We do : ; : a 
the y inher ge work, to special order, in stocking, RELOADING Rifle, Pistol and Revolver cartridges. 


Send me your bra:s. Prices reasonable. C. P. Beals, 
barrels, and complete target outfis, st commonsense {frase Tdth Sts Novis Kensee Oley, Mo.” 1ic2t 


reeords. No better work possible, anywhere. We 





a HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
— 7 ee a a azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
& Son, 1429 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 12-27 ishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 


door a Articles — ——— by A os —— 

in their respective . verything facts, no 
Dee ae ee 
Bath Street, Birmingham, England, who will supply offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
py with blanks well figured straight in the grain; . as ae ae they are off he Tory Ten months 

or $1. you have never rea -T-T you are m 
no faulty places, and at reasonable price. — ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper. 


PETERSON OFFERS FOR SALE Sundry second- Subscription Department, Columbus, Ohio. 
hand rifles and shotguns, good condition, NEW super Elto outboard motor, never used, cost 
nearly new, target, hunting, military, acquired a8 155°" pirst M. 0. for $100 takes it. J. 1. Boice, 
part payment for his handmade barrels, also some 7 North Third St., Pleasantville, N. J. 11-27 
high-grade revolvers, all exceedingly reasonable. Some ble sco moar adh us gcimeast ie, “a Sone to Ba 
reloading tools, and other gun duffle. if you are CLOSING OUT .30-'06 De Luxe Mauser Rifles 
hunting for some special gun, write Peterson & Son, (Kreighoff or Meffert) Suhl, $35. Makes way for 
1429 Larimer Street, Denver, Colo. 12-27 latest Mannlicher-Schoenauer .30-'06 Take-Down, 
special English sights, folding peep, stainless barrel, 

HARRIS TWEED—Handwoven, High-class Sports super-accurate, detachable telescope. Ready now. 
materials, and Aristocrat of all outdoor wear, direct Sole Distributors. Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear 








from makers. SUIT-LENGTHS by post. Samples gt San Francisco, Calif. 9-27 
free. Newall, 319 Stornoway, Scotland. 11-27 
ee a CLOSING out entire stock of genuine Mauser 


GUNSMITHS—Springfields remodeled, extra bar- nd Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shotguns. Lowest price 
rels, extension forends, and ventilated ribs fitted to in U. 8. Send stamp for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 
all makes of guns; restocking and repairing. Frank M. South St., Boston, Mass. 1-28 
LeFever & Sons, 202 John Street, lion, N 








11-27 GUNSTOCKS, plain, $1; fancy, $1.50; extra fancy, 

$5. Sporters $1.50, $3.50, $6. French’ and Circas- 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines sian $3 to $10. Clarence Harner, 1600 Broadway, 
in a single magazine the most popular features of Springfield, Ohio. 8-28 
two eat publications—Outdoor Life and Out- 
door Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. REMODELING, STOCKING, repairs, alterations, 
MeGuire, the er ,compination, Wgcontnuine the expert Wing and checking. Sporting and target rie 

, - ; : w modern refineme: ; 

larger proportion of stories and, articles on Big game fuze arma aa high as Jou wish, Scopes and special 
_ rove Anne department edited by Charles Asking sights, supplied, fitted, tested. Parts and fittings for 





amateur gunsmithing. Will do all or any part of your 


Se nS ie nena in phat, The job. Finest selected stock blanks, $4.50 to $9; 


considerably larger than either of inletting action, $12.50 extra. No circulars; state 
the. Pa ae at E. which Save been combined and your needs. Clyde Baker, 2100 E. 59th Street, 
the increased space is permitting a far wider variety Kansas City, Mo. tf 
of gun and hunting material in every issue. The —————— 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents & FOR SALE—Super-target rifle; handmade by 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which any Neidner; never fired; perfect 7-mm. lands .280, 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. AS grooves (285. 9-inch twist, perfectly bored, chambered 
a special get-acquainted offer to readers of THE ang rifled; Neidner throat and chamber, but will take 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be commercial ammunition snug fit; barrel 30 inches, 
sent for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, spar weight 14 pounds; stock, like Government sporter 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo. ” but handmade, oiled American walnut; full pistol 
ee ~.]”.,.0—: grip, shotgun-butt, steel butt-plate, cheek-piece, check- 
FOR SALE BY A. W. PETERSON—Four three- ering, extra long fore end; double set triggers; fine 
barrel guns, perfect condition, finely finished stocks; Mauser action; sights No. 48 Lyman; Winchester 
12-gauge, 1906, self-ejecting rifle, raised engraving, scope-blocks, blade front. Should make 1l-inch groups 
Heinrick Krieghoff, Suhl, $300; 12-gauge 25-35, per 100 yards. Cost over $200. Sell for $100 F.O. B. 
engraved $160; 12-gauge 32-40 $100; 12-gauge draft or P. O. order; no checks, trades or C. O. D. 
45-70 hammer, Chas. Dayly, $75. Write for details. Splendid rifle; none better. Chauncey Thomas, 1946 
A. W. Peterson & Son, 1429 Larimer Street, paras Lincoln Avenue, Denver, Colo. 10-27 
Colo. 








FOR SALE—Good second-hand rifles, pistols, 
THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap pA field—the ae os eo very a. a —s 
grea vem rtin nin a genera- no catalogues. an save you per cent on a 
gg = : 0 es Kimball, 38 new guns. Write. A. M. Hyman, 1705 Larimer 
M South St., Boston. Mass. 1-28 Street, Denver, Colo. i 11-27 
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Improved non-fouling copper-cased bullets, are 
especially designed to give uniformly reliable re 
sults when used at high and ultra-high velocities in 
the modern high-powered cartridges. Inquiries re 
ceive courteous attention, and retail orders are 
eer many filled. Western Tool and Copper Works, 
tation G,.Box 57, Oakland, Calif. tt. 


WILL SACRIFICE the following rifles; they 
are in either new or perfect condition; will be 
glad to furnish complete description to anyone in- 
terested: .22 Pope Winchester; .22 Peterson Win- 
chester Schuetzen; .22 Peterson Ballard; 32 x 40 
Pope Winchester muzzle loader complete; .30-06 
Pope Martini free rifle; 38 x 55 Winchester Schuet- 
zen; .30-06 Winchester Schuetzén free rifle; .30-06 
free rifle as used by 1927 Sweden team; .30-06 
heavy Springfield ree rifles; .30-06 Standard 
Springfields; 414 22 L. R. Stevens Springfield set 
triggers with palm rests; Blade beaver-tail stocks for 
heavy Springfield free rifles; 900 rounds .30-06 
Remington International ammunition; 1 Fecker and 
2 Winchester scopes. Lawrence Nuesslein, 5209 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 11-27 


FOR SALE—My 20-bore Magnum by Westl 
Richards & Co. 3” shell chamber, 28” barrel; f 
and modified Nitro proved for 1% shot would cost 
today $225 to $250; take $125; for fuller particu- 
lars write. E. W. Leech, Faggney, 8. OC. 11-27 


FOR SALE—Model 52, latest stock, $28; Win- 
chester .22-cal. musket $15; .30-cal. Springfield 
star-gauged $30; .22-cal. S. & W. target pistol, 
10” barrel, single-action, extra 6” barrel, Patridge 
sights, $16; .22-cal. S. & W. target pistol, Olym- 
pic barrel, Patridge sights, $20; °122-cal. Reising 
automatic, two extra magazines, $23; .380 Rem- 
ington automatic $14; Iver Johnson .38-cal. re 
volver $8; Colt’s .45 automatic, new barrel $18; 
5A scope, with leather carrying case, $30; Ordway 
spotting scope, 8 power, with case. $12; folding 
Tripod holder, $1.50; Vion spotting scope, 32-power, 
with leather carrying case, and Whelan holder, 
$26. All of the above are in gun crank condition 
and guaranteed as represented., Harry Morrell, 
543 Whalley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 11-27 


SALE—.38 Army Special Colt, blue, 5-inch bar- 
rel, perfect inside, almost perfect outside, $22.50. 
New service, practicall perfect inside, a little holster 
worn outside. .45-cal. 5%-inch, blue, $25. . 
Hathaway, Care AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 11-27 


TRADE OR SELL—Stevens-Pope muzzle loader, 
-38-55 Remington Creedmoor, .44-90 Savage, 1914 
Lyman sights, $12. .22-32 S. & W. new $25 or 
-22 Colt’s Auto. .38 S. & W. Hammerless, Ideal 
No. 10 .30-06. WANT—.22 match rifle, Stevens 
Ideal, any .25 center-fire, prefer 44%, cases and 
tools .25 Remington and .30-40. T. J. Cooper, 
Spruce Hill, Pa. 11-27 














MODEL 94 WINCHESTER .32 Special Rifle in 
original grease, fitted with Lyman Sights. Cone 
Case. $35. F. E. Welcome, 414 Railroad Bidg., 
New Haven, Conn. 11-27 





SELL OR TRADE—Winchester .401 Auto, fine 
$25. Winchester .22 Auto, barrel new $18. 6-30 
Baush & Lomb Binocular $25. WANT—25-20 
8S. 8S. Canvas Boat, Barometer, Sleeping Bag. 
Frank E. Lynch, Brocton, N. Y. 11-27 





FOR SALE—Winchester Schuetzen .32-40 rifle. 
30-inch heavy octagon barrel peepsights, beautiful 
walnut forearm and stock with cheek piece, en- 
graved receiver, double set-triggers, A-1 condition, 
$22.50 or trade for shotgun. F. H. Blessing, 
Washington, C. H., Ohio. 11-27 





FOR SALE—.38 Colt Officers’ Model 7%-inch 
barrel, Patridge sights, new $32. Winchester A-5 
scope, Fecker cross hairs, new, $25. .38 Special S. 
& W., 6-inch barrel. Patridge sights, complete 
with Heiser leather holster, perfect, $32.50. WANT 
—Springfield .22 model M1; must be perfect. 
H. Wilson, 210 Iowa Ave., Muscatine, Iowa. 11-27 
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FOR SALE—.400 Whelan Adolph Mauser, cost 
$300; first reasonable offer; .45 Sharps Borschardt 
Single Shot Pistol Grip Stock; inside pitted, $14; 
22 Remington Rolling Block Single Shot Scheutzen 
Target Rifle, $27.50; Stevens Pocket Rifle, sheathed 
trigger, $15; Allen & Wheelock Rifle, $15; .44 
Sharps Creedmoor Outfit superb, $35; 12 x 57 
Combination Rifle & Shot, by Reilly, London, $65; 
Jas. Golcher, Kentucky, percussion target rifle, rare, 
target sights, $37.50; Genuine Pre-War D. W. M. 
Mauser Sporter 7 mm., 28-inch octagon barrel, 
well shaped pistol grip stock, checkered, sling 
swivels, single trigger, inside perfect, $38; Roper 
repeating Rifle and Shotgun, pair $38; each $25; 
Voleanic Rifle $14; .44-40 Hopkins & Allen Single 
Shot $9; .45-90 Winchester Single Shot No. 3 octa- 

nm barrel, $17; .45 Sharps Borschardt Single-Shot 

merless $12.50; Evans Carbine, .44, sling 
ewivels $12.50; .40-82 Winchester 1886, octagon, 
poor $17; .32-40 Remington Hepburn, octagon, peep, 
checkered pistol grip, inside pitted $12.50; .303 
Short Model Lee-Enfield, $25; 38-55 Ballard, No. 
3 half octagon barrel, 30” Vernier Glove front, 
peep rear, double set trigger, checkered Scheutzen 
cheekpiece $29; Stevens Scheutzen outfit, 29-inch 
No. 3, half octagon, .32-40, 30%” No. 3 half octa- 
gon 25-25 globe front, 22 No. 3 half octagon, 28”, 
globe front, checkered pistol grip stock and fore- 
arm, cheekpiece, Vernier peep with changeable disk 
apertures, double set trigger, each barrel has sepa- 
rate forearm, two with attachment, for palm rest, 
all for $45. Chas. Daly double barrel hammer com- 
bination, right .30-30, left 12 ga., 28” Krupp fluid 
steel barrels, prewar, $75; Press Graflex 5x7 with 
film pack adapter, cost over $250; .32-40, 30” Win- 
chester No. 3 half octagon barrel, perfect, $7; Bal- 
lard stocks $7; Ballard Barrels, $7; Colt per- 
cussion 36, $12; Remington Percussion .36, $12; 
Remington .36 Percussion converted to cartridge, 
$12; same in Colt $12; Remington .44 Percussion, 
$12; also other percussion revolvers, state wants; 
44 Smith & Wesson Russian target 6%” barrel, 
blue, perfect, $35; .45 Smith & Wesson Scofield, 
$29; .38 Colt D. A. Lightning Model, nickel 3%” 
barrel, 1; .32 Palm Protector revolver, $10; Vol- 
eanic repeating pistol largest size made, $16; .50 
Remington single shot navy pistol, $12; powder 
horn, $3; powder flask, $3; Signal Corps Tele- 
phones, set of two, never used, $10; Colt Machine 
Gun tripod. $50; .30-06 Browning Machine Rifle, 
$100. WANT—old banjo, Terry, or Grandmother 
or Grandfather clocks or movement; .30-06 Spring- 


field complete or incomeplete. Dr. Hans Roedder, 
48 Market St., Bangon, Pa. 11-27 
FOR SALE—Remington rolling block .44 Rus- 


sian target pistol in perfect condition $25. O. B. 
Emshwiller, 35 Melbourne Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 11-27 





FOR SALE—Six-inch Smith & Wesson .22-calibe 
revolver, almost new, in perfect condition, Model 
No. 25828. Mrs. B. B. Grierson, Table Grove, | 

12-2 


SELL—.400 Whelen by Griffin & Howe, national 
match action, 24-inch full-matted rib barrel, matted 
ramp base, caterpillar front sight, Lyman peep 
rear on bolt, bolt handle turned down and knurled, 
beautifully grained and checkered walnut stock with 
Whelen cheekpiece and buffalo horn forearm tip, 
full pistol grip, fancy checked trap butt-plate, nar- 
row sling swivels for Whelen type sling, absolutely 
new, never used as have no use for same; will 
sacrifice with one box cartridges 350-grain bullets, 
for $96. 16 power prismatic periscope milita 
observation glass, 2-inch objectives, with full lengt 
Ross tripod, a wonderful range or spotting glass, 
in perfect shape complete, $45; cost originally 
many times that amount; or will sell one-half of 
glass alone (monocular) for $25; ideal for spot- 
ting. Micrometer sight adjuster for Springfield, 
new $2.50. R. M. Ward, 235 North 34th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 11-27 


SELL OR TRADE—1895 Winchester .30-06, TD, 
used inside perfect, $30. 16A Reington .22-auto, 








Peepsights, new, $25. 44 8. & » new, $30 
WANT—.32-20 revolver 20-ga. shotguns; consider 
others. R. C. Scott, Port Richey, Fla. 11-27 


ale ORE: Se EME“ ESE ah ET 

WANTED—Primer-ejecting tool-bench for Frank- 
ford Arsenal bench reloading tools. C. E. Brad- 
shaw, 15 West Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 11-27 





HARRY POPE 35-cal. muzzle-loader, percussion- 
lock, finest crotch walnut, hardened steel furniture, 
peep and globe, 31-inch octagon, No. 4 Krupp 
high-pressure smokeless, 250-grain mold, grease 
Pump die, rod, perfect barrel, for .35 Whelen, Mag- 
num or Newton cartridge $45. Stevens Scheutzen 
32-40 No. 4 half octagon, heavy fancy offhand 
stock, peep and globe, like new, $45. Pope 33 x 40 
M. L. No. 4 32-inch Union Hill Ballard action, 
special Circassian stock, solid-silver butt plate, 
engraved with roses, molds; starter rosewood rod, 
4y Lovell, 2809 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, 
nd. 11-27 


AT LY Oe a ea ee ee er ciate tH 
SELL—Winchester Model 54, cal. .270, with Ly- 


Man 48, new condition, 30 cartridges, $44. Robert 
Crawford, Jamestown, Pa. 11-27 





FOR SALE—Lyman Receiver 48 for Springfield, 
hew, $8; 150 .20-40 target cartridges, new cases 
loaded with Western 170-gr. bullets, $4.50 WANTED 
—500 empty .45 auto cartridges, must be good and 
cheap. Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 

. 11-27 


IN WALNUT, as in all things, there is an ac- 
cepted quality basis. Russian Circassian, sporter 
length, $8, $16, and $24, depending on _ ungure. 
American stump, grain curved to bend of stock 
almost unbreakable, yet beautiful, $6. Pistol blocks 
of striped ebony, tulip, rosewood, gongales, alves, 
dollar pair, tools for stockmakers. Lovell, 2809 
Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis, Ind. 11-27 


MAYNARD outfit, beautiful stock, Lyman sights 
25.21, slightly specked, very accurate; .22 L. R. 
28-gauge, perfect; 100-25-21 shells; 100-86-gr. soft- 
point bullets, primers. Owner has no further use 
for same; will sacrifice. First money order for 
$25. David Cole, 818 Symonds Pl., Uthica, <4 hf 


SALE OR TRADE—Remington F grade 
Trap, double, 12-gauge, $65. Krag Carbine, special 
new barrel, Lyman bolt sight, $25. Goerz Helinox 
Triedar 6x30 $30. Ithaca 4E single trap, $45. 
WANT—Sporter Springfield in new or new condi- 
tion on above. Dunlap Roddey, Kock Hill, © to 


=a tate cnmidamnse test aieaseieinag tela asiaiapineigpiaes 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—S. A. Colt .45 5%-inch 
barrel, with holster and 500 cartridges, A-1 con- 
dition, $28. kdwine Engelhardt, Pomona, 2 
21. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Savage .22 N. R. A., 
fine condition, shot very little, trade for good N. R. 
A. Palma, Western “Marksman,” 2 i 
or .45 Colt Revolver, Mod. 1909; ammunition. 
Make offer. E. L. Wagner, Box 72, Graysonia, 
Ark. 11-27 


SELL—Hoffman bolt-sleeve sight complete with 
firing pin assembly for Springfield $12.75; or 
trade for .45 Colt’s Auto. Ben Herr, a oe 

-2 











FOR 











WANTED—Cap-and-ball revolvers, powder flasks, 
moulds, nipple-wrenches, and spare parts for cap 
and balls. Give description and price. Kd. hjerulff, 
Kress Bldg., Houston, Tex. 12-27 


FOR SALE—1 heavy, 
Fox, 12-gauge. Write for description. 
pert, 1029 Fifth St., Oakmont, Pa. 


<i eesieaeaigileguinine aan aap 
WANTED—Left-hand Springfield or Mauser ac- 
tion for .30-06 cartridge; also double-barrel rifle 
for same cartridge. John Semple, Sewickley, Pa. 7 
11-2 





very fine C. E. grade 
Chas. Ru- 
11-27 


FOR SALE—Colt ‘Woodsman Model,” .22 Auto- 
matic, like new, perfect, $25. E. H. Stuerman, 
3010 Lee Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 11-27 


WINCHESTER rifle, Model 52 (improved), per- 
fect, English telescope, 20 and 30 power. What 
offer. i . McCormick, Box 883, Lake Worth, 
Fla. 11-27 





GUNSMITHING—Rifle-barrels made with gain 
twist rifling; their accuracy guaranteed. Also re- 
bore .30-caliber barrels to .32-caliber. .22 barrels 
relined, $5 to $15. Repair work $1.25 per hour. 
Send for description and cut of our new screw- 
adjusting powder-measure graduated in % grains 
black powder scale. Any work you have in mind, 
let us hear from you. We also do work on muzzle- 
loading rifles. Dave R. Taylor, Box 2, Athens, 
Ohio. 11-27 





FOR SALE—1 Ideal Tool new .44-40 double adj. 
$4.50; 1 Ideal shell-resizing die .44-40, $2.25; 1 
B. & M. bullet mould, No. 429205, .44-40, $3;1B.& 
M. No. 24 hand-loading tool, .44-40, $4: 1 bronze 
.32-20 bullet-mould, 115-grain, $2. A. L. Bowker, 
Wentworth Location, N. H. 


OLD ENGLISH GUN BLUING as used by lead- 
ing British and American gunmakers, 4-oz. bottle 
sufficient for six barrels, $1.75. P. D. Johnstone, 


128 East 66th St., New York, N. Y. 11-27 
WANTED—Bolt-action rifle for .375 Magnum 


cartridge; also double-barrel rifle for the .505 

Gibbs cartridge; rifles must be in first class shape. 

W. G. Hansen, 728 Twelfth St., Sacramento, en 
12- 





“TTHACA 12-ga. No. 1 grade, 30-inch, slightly 
used, $25. Fluid steel barrels. Sam. C. Kurtz, 
R. 6, Box 4, Mt. Oliver Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 11-27 


SELL—.250-3000 Savage, Model G, _ perfect 
shape, 80 shells, $40; 12-gauge automatic Rem- 
ington, 2-ribbed barrels, 1 choke, 1 cylinder-bore, 
leather case, gun almost new, $65. J. E. Staple- 
ton, Jr., Box No. 424, Fayette, Mo. 11-27 











TRADE—Fox A-grade shotgun, double, 12, 18- 
inch, full and modified, excellent condition, 
$40. WANT—Springfield .22, like condition. Ken- 
neth Jones, London Mills, Ill. 11-27 





FOR SALE ONLY—Ballard-Neidner .25-20 single- 
shot; light plain Ballard action, in fine condition, 
26-inch barrel, shows slight use but is in fine accu- 
rate condition, tapped for scope blocks; cheekpiece 
and checked pistol grip, Lyman hooded front and 
micrometer peep rear sight; price, $25. Reming- 
ton-Hepburn .40-90, in fine condition, 3%-inch 
everlasting loaded shells in original boxes included 
with gun. $18. No _ trades. . D. Christie, 204 
Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 11-27 


563 


REMINGTON .24 autoloading rifle, .22 L. R. in 
factory box, canvas case, $20. G. S. Leuchars, 
Court House, Great Falls, Mont. 11-27 


TRADE—Winchester .12-20. WANT—Winches- 








ter .97-16. Trade .25-35 Carbine. WANT—.25-20 
53. Otto Nordstrom, Fairburn, S. Dak. 11-27 
FOR SALE—Model 52 Winchester, beautiful 


handmade stock, carved and inlaid, 5A scope, per- 
fect condition, $75. Ballard target rifle, about .44- 
cal., weight 12 pounds, Circassian walnut stock, per- 
fect condition. Ship either C. O. D., receipt, $5. 
F. J. Van Voorhis, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 11-27 


TRADE—La Salle higher accountancy course 
(cost $50), for .22 firearms or a Graflex camera. 
Dick Roberts, Box 212, Miami, Okla. 11-27 


75 COPIES OF THE AMERICAN AN, 


RIFLEMAN, 
1923 to 1927, $4. Also “Dumbell of Brookfield,” 
$2.50. I. G. i 11-27 


Jackson, Danville, Ky. 
WANT: D—Several Ballard rifles or actions; must 
be in first class shape; engraved actions preferred. 
Jas. L. DiOnne, Ranier, Minn. 11-27 


FOR SALE—Al1 4-year old bilack-tan coon 
hound on any fair terms; I pay all express. Bob 
Sanderson, 28K Mayfield Ky. 11-27 


FOR SALE ONLY—Smith Hammerless, 10, 10, 
32, almost new. $35 cash only. H. ©. Baldridge, 
Youngstown, Pa. 11-27 


FOR SALE—.44-cal. Military square butt 8. & W. 
D. A., shot about 50 times, guaranteed new, abso- 
lutely perfect, $30. H. W. Fellows, Charleroi, Pa. 

11-27 











FOR SALE—Remington-Lee sporter, cal. .30, 
USA Lyman sights, box cartridges, fine condition, 
$18. Francis Keil, 9 Queen St., Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 11-27 


WINCHESTER, 8. 8. .25-35 $20, 5A scope, se- 
lected, new, $30. Luger, 8-in. 9-mm., perfect, $25. 
L. N. Niccolls, 315 Jackson St., Pendleton, Oreg. 

11-27 


12-A, .22-caliber re- 
Seth Gordon, 1218 
11-27 





SELL—Remington Model 
peater, condition like new, $12. 
Greenleaf St., Evanston, 


SELL—New primed F. A. cases for the Krag. 
Inquire of D. A. Drew, Onalaska, Wash. 11-27 

CASE .30-06 ammunition, worth $42 per M.; 
best offer. Cash; rifle scope complete or perfect, 
heavy .30-06 barrel. Fred Wate, Military 
Yakima, Wash. 11-2 

SALE—Forty-five power Vion 4-draw telescope. 
Celestial eyepiece, special leather case, new condi- 
tion, price $25. Sixty-five power Baush & Lomb 
telescope, with tripod, 4 special lenses, used for 
spotting on outside range where we had no man 
at the butts, Al condition, cost $210; take $125. 
F. W. Putman, 1339 Sunymede Ave., South Bend, 
Ind. 11-27 


WANT—Fairbanks scales No. 3054, Krag cases; 
prices must be right. W. C. Burnett, Box 885, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 11-27 


SALE—Ballard .22 double set; barrel rusted, $20. 
Ballard .22 single trigger, barrel rusted, $12.50; 
Malcolm scope, 4 powers, 10-inch Winchester No. 1 
mounts, $10. Palm rest adjustable, $4. Loading 
tools and resizing die for .30-30 Rem. Auto, $2.50. 
WANT—Winchester reloading tool, Model 94, for 
-25-35 Winchester. A. Wilcox, Box 365, Modesto, 
Calif. 11-27 


FOR SALE—Genuine prewar German Suhl 
Mauser sporting rifle, Springfield '06 cartridge, dou- 
ble-set triggers, 24-inch barrel, matted rib, full pis- 
tol-grip, capped, cheekpiece, shotgun butt, fine re- 
lief hand engraving, sling strap, 7% pounds, fine 
outside, perfect inside, prewar cost, $150; sell $55. 
No trades or C. O. D. M. Hyman, 1705 Lari- 
mer St., Denver Colo. 11-27 


SELL—Stevens No. 10 Target Pistol, nearl 
new, $8.50., Send for list of other bargains. 
Moravek, Wilson, Kans. 11-27 


























REMINGTON automatic shotgun, highest type of 
engraving and finest stock and foreend; 2 barrels, 


each with elevated ventilated rib, 28-inch full 
choke, 26-inch improved cylinder, gun like new, 
new leather case, $175. Frank H. Shall, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 11-27 





._ FOR CASH SALE—1 Winchester, Model 55, cal- 
iber .30-30; takedown, never fired, with 2 boxes 
cartridges $33. 1 Winchester, Model 53, 
-44-40, takedown, never fired, bluing outside on 
breech slightly spotted, $25. 1 S. & W. Rus- 
caliber .44 Special, Patridge sights, 6%” 
excellent target gun, Al condition, $35. 1 
8S. & W. .38 Special, 6” barrel, Patridge sights, ex- 
cellent at gun, with special grip, $30. 1 Busch 
“Terlux” binocular, 24-power, $75. A. Walter, P. 
O. Box 46, Galveston, Tex. 11-27 


SALE OR TRADE—Stevens 22 winda hts, 
Swiss butt, 26-inch barrel, slightly rough.  C ss ~ 
ell, 1604 E. Silver, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 11-27 
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ton’. & Be revolvers, also one ‘aitered to take TABLE OF CONTENTS New Jostam Military Recoil Pag 
Fa 2 cartridge. Must be practically as new. Cover Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts y 
orris, 2633 E. 74th St., Chicago, Ill. 11-27 Something New 


FOR SALE—Colt cap-and-ball, old model belt; ‘ 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, 1888. _WANT—Springfield- Non- go ete yon —_—— for Rifles 
Enfield, old pistols. J. M. Guyol, 4917 Aldine Ph, y Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen - 2 ON er 
St. Louis, Mo. 11-27 Boys and Rifles = - sinieas —— 


oe mili- 
FOR SALE—.22 Springfield with  five-power By Allyn H. Tedmon tary rifles. Orde 
seope, $56. Set Malcolm side scope mounts, mi- ° by models and 
crometer rear, $5. 45 Colt auto, two holsters, 145 Six-Gun Stuff of rifle. Sold by 
cartridges, $28. .38-44 single-action, top break, By W.H Pryor your local dealer o 
Smith & Wesson target revolver, nickeled, with load- r " direct postpaid $3. 
ing tools $20. .22 singie- -shot target pine a International Rifle Matches of The Send for 1927 at. 
Burnham, Petersburg, N. Y -27 United States 11 @ tractive Catalogue. 


SELL OR TRADE—Colt Army special, 38-inch, By Maj. L. W. T. Waller 4 JOSTAM MFG. C0, 
fine condition, with belt and holster, $35. WANT oe : 
—Armory reloading outfit, .30-06. E. L. Brown, Woods Navigation ===» ===> sid = Broadway, Chi- 

cago. 


Verona, Pa. 11-27 eae , me , 
By Philip Plaistridge Latgest Manufacturers of Recoil Pads inthe Worla 


FOR SALE—Lewel tte: black d hite, in-Thi ; 
eget =. ns ge A a pgp Sem bechans San. The Hensoldt Klein-Dialyt Hunting Scope 15 
Trade for perfect .22 M1 Springfield or Colt’s By N. H. Roberts ELEPHANT BUFFALO 
Dragoons. Collection guns, $40. Stamp. Fred rent Suiting Odd-Sized Bores 16 


Pepperell, Mass 3 a By F. C. Ness SAFARILAND LIMITED 


WANTED—Single-action Colt frontier model, in : ‘ 
fine condition, 5%-inch barrel preferred. Russell Concerning The Big Belt Revolvers 17 (Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
Wisler, 20 Millwood St., Mill Valley, ( Calif. 11-27 By Ashley A. Haines . 


WANTED—Colt. .45 Auto; Winchester 52; trade Tale of a Reloading Tool _______—__—‘19 Nairobi Kenya Colony 
diamond scarf od .25-20 Winches- 
ter Carbine. ie iam teen Rivers, Mich. By Tom F. Drummond OUTFIT BIG GAME 


11-27 A Home-Made Pistol EXPEDITIONS 


SELL—.45 bullets, 85 cents per hundred ; primers, J ss 
25 cent per hundred; Bond, Model B, $7.50; handles aes By Fred N. Graves By special appointment to H. R. H. 
i: sames Ai deen, S56,0..800. 26; bee ae Tora ree the Duke of York 


geles, Calif. 11-27 - * 

SALE OR TRADE—E-flat alto saxophone, sil- = - 4 aes N conse ~ “ioe 
ver. with gold bell consider, Zeiss Binoctar or De- . R. A. Junior News a 

tis model binoculars, ri arrel, 20-gauge m- ‘ Sarthe . 
ington, or what? F. D. Smith, Wright, Kans. 11-27 mek mh Civilian Marksmanship RHINO LION 
3a—Care—n nme eooesEEeE—_—_—_—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee |) 

TRADE—Very accurate .30 officers’ prewar Luger le... Seer ARAL TROD 38 
for .22 Colt automatic or 3 Sei ters a eee 
et Colt. State details. Accurate .22 Stevens off- FOR SALE—Krag carbine, in good condition, Old English Gun Bluing 

and 8-inch $10. Harvey L. Sherwood, 413 Pot- 5  Star-gauged Springfield, with 1922 military (As used by leading British Gunmakers) 
ter St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 11- id pistol-grip stock, in perfect condition, $30. Savage One hour oxidizing process, full particulars and instructions for 
EERE Ree Gee FRET gre bolt action, Model 20 .250-3000, with Lyman No. naaaemmeier endvtatie. 

FOR SALE—.45 N. S. Colt’s revolver, 1% new 54 receiver sight and sling in’ perfect condition, Recommended and used by Griffin & Howe, Inc. New York City 
$30. .45 N. S. Colt’s revolver, 7%, lik $30. Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 11-27 4 oz. bottle sufficient for 6 barrels 
Colt’s S. A. A. .38 special, 3 barrels, 4%,-5% EME E ARE TRY TIL ACES ET LI BLL il $1.75, postage Free 
7% special fit up loose, new, $35. ma flat top FOR SALE—.30-06 Springfield as issued, in P. D. JOHNSTONE, 128 East 66th Street 
target 45, 7% Al, $53. .45 S. & W., perfect $20; good condition, $18. C. W. Ribbe, 1025 5th St., New York City 
take: in trade Officers’ Model .38, 7% and .45 auto Bremerton, Wash. 11-27 
vitor ‘model. Harvey Davison, Box 76, New “ 

Prank Mo. 11-27 


SELL—S. & W. target .38 special, like new, pearl 
and walnut stocks, Heiser carved holster and belt, 
cost $50; make offer. L. Leach, Box 61, Amherst A Novel 


FOR BEST RESULTS, USE 
Junction, Wis. 


TRADE—L. ©. Smith double 3 in Award For 
barrels, Ideal grade, auto ejectors, ; That 


& Wesson .32-20 target revolver and holster, per- 


fect; New Eastman kodak No. 1, series 2, takes 

No. 120 films, has case. WANT—Sporting rifle, Thanks- RELO ADING TOOLS 
= ee pump _————— shotgun. = - 

Jonnell, 115 Butte St., Prescott, Ariz. - oar4 
a giving OU can do clean, accurate work with well-made 


Cee aes, Picea EO; marie incite, ont Shoot! Ideal Reloading Tools and realize a good saving on 
worn but fine, $12. Spur-trigger Bull-Dog .38, the cost of your ammunition. Ideal Quick-Refer- 


relic, in shooting order, $4. Jointed Brass clean- ence Table lists all popular cartridges with correct 


a on sony gage 4 ys é . ets ome Sterling silver tool to use. Line includes every tool and accessory for 


Set Collier's 1926 Encyclopedia, cost $76, sell for trophy spoons, reloading on small or large scale. 
$36, or trade for gun. F. A. Martin, 320 King 


St., Charleston, 8. C. 11-27 with the seal i 
ee I of the National New Improved Ideal Single Bullet 


SALE—New Belding & Mull scope and mount 


same as on their sporter, adaptable to Springfield, i me 
Winchester, or Savage, $40. Melville H. Haskell, Rifle Associa Mould 


sn cetes chive ements 11-37 tion embossed | Interchangeable blocks 


FOR SALE—Pair Russian wolfhounds, A. K. C., on the handle. permit casting many dif- 
registered, trained on coyote, $85. Photo dime. | ferent bullets. Handles 
Would take Zeiss Binocular or new rifles or re- 


volvers. Willard Werner, Rupert, Idaho. 11-27 $20 per dozen have cool comfortable grip. 
No projecting screws. 


$12 per _half- Price, $3.50. Handles 
FOR dozen separate, $2.50. Blocks, 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS $2.25 each pier 
MOUNTS AND PR aa | 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF N. R. A. The New Ideal Handbook 


PROVEN QUALITY AND Servi Most complete and valuable handboo 
rvice mplete and valuable handbook on 
RELIABILITY and. rewritten, by Lt. Gol. “Whelen”’ Ma) 


Company, Hatcher, and Capt. Askins. 160 pages. 
Describes 254 bullets and 800 combinations. 


WRITE 
J. W. FECKER Inc. , have one, Seat for 80 oa se 
1954 Perrysville Avenue Barr Building, 


Observatory Station Washington, ees The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. aden ee 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 

















A World’s Champion Repeats 
with U.S. .22 N.R. A.’s 


OR the second time in his medaled career “Larry” Nuesslein, of Washington, D. C., is the world’s 
champion small-bore shot. And both times he won the title with U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s—first at 
the 1920 Olympics and this year at the International Rifle Matches, Rome, Italy. 


Above is a composite of the championship targets shot from the standing position by Nuesslein 


at Rome. Score: 394x400. Nuesslein also placed second at Rome in the small-bore re-entry. 
They can be relied upon for unfailing accuracy. That’s the reason Nuesslein and other cham- 


pions select U. S. .22 N. R. A.’s. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 111 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 








The End of the Albemarle 


F THE heroic exploits of the Civil War, none probably 
exceeds that of Lieut. William B. Cushing, U. S. N., when 
he sank the Confederate ironclad Albemarle. 

Day after day, during ’64, this strange looking vessel emerged 
from the Roanoke to sink or play havoc with the Federal gun- 
boats in the inland waters of North Carolina. Each night she 
was protected by a boom of logs across the river below her 
moorings. 

Then Lieutenant Cushing—not yet twenty-one years old— 
volunteered to put an end to this menace. With a torpedo 
rigged on the end of a spar attached to the bow of a light 
steam launch, he crept up the river on the dark night of October 
27, 1864. Under a hail of bullets from sentinels, he charged 
the log boom, slid over it, and drove his torpedo against the side 
of the ironclad and pulled the trigger. A dull underwater roar, 
and the Albemarle slowly sank to the bottom. 

Cushing’s own boat was sunk by the force of the explosion. 
but the intrepid young officer swam to the shore, hid in the 
woods and made his escape. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.,, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


NAVY DAY 
October 27, 1927 
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Du Pont Powder 
has been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder 
was made for mili- 
tary purposes. To- 
day, 98% is pro- 
duced for industrial 
uses. 


PRESS OF CHAS. MH POTTER @ CO., :NC.. WASHINGTON. D. CG 








